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AN AMARNA AGE PRODIGAL 
By Loren R. FisHeEr, Enid, Oklahoma 


The Akkadian documents from Ugarit! have provided added 
information in various areas of everyday life in that city that had 
been lacking in the alphabetic texts.2 These texts also provide a 
more adequate account of early Biblical backgrounds.3 The pre- 
sent text which follows should be of interest to both O.T. and 
N.T. scholars. My purpose is not to show any direct relationship 
between this emancipation text and Luke’s story of the “Prodi- 
gal” (or more correctly, “The Loving Father”). However, 
the study of the text, comments, and comparisons, makes it 
evident that law and social customs of the East Mediterranean 
had much in common in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries 
B.C. It is also clear that some of these things endured down to 
N.T. times and even beyond. Thus the text does lend itself to a 
fuller understanding of two O.T. passages and of course the N.T. 
“Prodigal”. 

Text RS 16. 1294 
i§-tu dmi™ an-ni-i-im From this day 
mja-an-ha-nu mar tak-ka-na Yanhanu, son of Takkanu 
t-za-ki ™nu-ri-ia-na mar-su has cleared5 Nuriyanu,® his son 

1 J. Nougayrol, Le Palais Royal d’Ugarit III (Mission de Ras Shamra, v1, 
ed. by Claude F. A. Schaeffer), 1955 (abbreviation P.R.U.); reviewed by 
E, A. Speiser in J..A.0.S. txxv (1955), and more recently by C. H. Gordon in 
R.A. 1 (1956), 127-33. 2 Ibid. p. xxxiii. 

3 I, Mendelsohn, “‘Samuel’s Denunciation of Kingship in the Light of the 
Akkadian Documents from Ugarit”, B..A.S.O.R., no. 143 (Oct. 1956), 17ff. 

4 P.R.U. pp. 32, 33 for the transliteration and translation; P.R.U. 
(Planches), Planche x11 for the text. 

5 P.R.U. on p. 32 translates, “pur”. C. H. Gordon, op. cit. pp. 130f. says: 
“On p. 84 (16. 157: 23) za-i (translated literally ‘pur’) =*p3 ‘exempt’.” On 
P. 131, n. 1, he says, “Mari #ébibtum ‘clearance, exemption’ (Archiv Orientdlat, 
XVIII (1950), 205) shows the same development from a word meaning ‘pure’ 
(¢bbu)”. 1 am indebted to Dr Gordon not only for the above article, but for 
his guidance as my teacher and his interest in my work. 

* This is not Nuriyanu the brother of Niqmadu. 
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ig-tu biti'!-Su i8-tu 
eqlati™®-Su is-tu gab-bi mim-mu 


$a ™a-bi-Su za-ka ™nu-ti-ia-nu 
u 25 kaspu eli-3a (?) 


[™] nu-ri-ia-na Sa 
[Si]-ir-ku kaspi (?) ™a-bi-Su 


[Sum-m|Ja ur-ra-am Se-ra 

fous me ahhu™ Sq ™nu-ri-ja-na 
i-tu-ur a-na ™nu-ti-ia 

so kaspu eli-Su-nu 

u Sum-ma ™nu-ri-ja-nu 

i-tu-ur a-na bit ™a-bi-3u 

10 kaspu eli-su 

Sibu ™na‘amanu™ mar pan-ilu 
Sibu ™ia-ab-ni-ilu mar tu-ru-ka-na 
™abdi-a-na-ti @¥tupsarrum 
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From his house, from 

his fields! (and from) all movable 
property 

of his father, Nuriyanu is clear. 

And 25 (shekels)? of silver against 
that3 

(belonging to) Nuriyanu of 

the gift of silver+ of (from) his 
father.5 

If in the future 

the brothers of Nuriyanu 

return to Nuriyanu, 

50 (shekels) of silver against them; 

and if Nuriyanu 

returns to the house of his father 
10 (shekels) of silver against him. 

Witness: Na‘amanu, son of Panilu. 

Witness: Yabnilu, sonof'Turukanu. 

Abdianati, the scribe.® 





COMMENTS 


The text is divided into two parts. The first is headed with the 
phrase, “From this day”, and the second, “If in the future”. 
These two elements are necessary by the very nature of such 


1 “House and field” is an expression for real property. 

2 As in Hebrew; cf. Deut. xxii. 29 where there is a fine 9D> ownn, “50 
silver” with the denomination left out. 

3 I.e. a fine levied against Nuriyanu’s share (perhaps legal expenses?). The 
$a is not clear. Another possibility might be to read it DA =idu=“‘hand ot 
share?” More likely, it is an otiose Sa. 4 This sign is not clear. 

5 The text here is not in good condition. I render e/i “against” as in Il. 13 
and 16 (note the consistent usage in 16. 354). P.R.U., p. 33, has “over and 
above”. “Et (il a regu aussi) 25 (sicles d’) argent en sus de sa part, don 
d’argent de son pére.” This is difficult, but regardless of whether he received 
a gift beyond his share, or, as I think, was fined for assuming his freedom, he 
still took with him a share that was legally his. It must be said that if we 
compare this to Hammurapi’s Code it would favour the “over and above”. 
In§ 165, if a man gives anything to a favourite heir and writes a tablet to this 
effect, after the father’s death and when the property is divided, the favourite 
heir shall take his gift over and above (e-/-nu-um-ma) the regular shares of 
the estate. See G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, II (1955): 
p. 63. 

6 The personal names are of great interest. "na‘mdnu™ (damqu plus m) 
must be compared to n‘wn in Ugaritic (cf. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual 
(1955), p- 295, “‘n‘mn is also used as an epithet of heroes such as Aght 
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documents. It is interesting to note that Aramaic papyri have 
a similar necessary clause oy ty mt xaY ya,! “from this day 
and forever”. At an even later time the Mishnah in dealing with 
inheritance uses An” Tnx’) ovnn, “from this day and after (my) 
death”’.2 
More needs to be said concerning the term za-Ai. In P.R.U. on 
p. 230 there is a list of occurrences and uses. It can be used in 
many ways, including: being free, free from parents, free from 
slavery, and exempt from obligations and service. In this last 
sense it is parallel to »p1 as was stated on p. 113, n. 5. In the 
M.T. the root 751 is usually used in a moral sense.3 When it is used 
ina legal way the meaning is still in terms of “not guilty”. This 
can be seen in Micah vi. 11: yon nxna natn, “shall I be innocent 
with wicked balances?” However, in the book of Job, which by 
its nature is a great forensic debate, we have phrases that, even 
though they are to be understood in a moral sense, are seemingly 
illustrative of legal terminology. In Job xv. 13 there is the 
phrase, qn Ox~¥x awn-->, “that against God you turn your 
spirit”. Here, “to turn against God” is to break a relationship 
with him. In the present text and others in P.R.U., “to return to” 
(or turn against) (¢-t4-ur a-na) is to break an agreement. In the 
next verse (Job xv. 14) 731 is used, n>r—"> wux-nn, “what is man 
that he is clean?” In regard to Job and early legal terminology it 
is interesting to look beyond the present text and note some other 
usages in P.R.U. such as text 15. 81. Here there are men who act 
as surety for other men. The agreement is sealed with the striking 
or rather the seizing of the hand (qa-ta-at-ti is-sa-bat).+ In another 
text, 16. 287, these men are referred to by the term ar-ra-ba-nu, 
“pledgers”. This can be compared with Job xvii. 3, 325y xi-ANw 
yprr o> xin Jay, “O make for me a pledge with you; who is 
there to strike my hand?” In this verse we have the same root for 
a pledge or surety as in the Akkadian and also the same phrase for 


(2 Aght: vi: 45) and Krt (128: 11: 20; Krt: 40, 61); ...Only in Ug. and Phoen. 
is by3 the normal word for ‘good’”’) and with Heb. yoy3; pan-i/u can be com- 
pared to Heb. 58135 = “‘face of God”; "sa-ab-ni-ilu=“‘ God builds up” (per- 
haps the family as suggested by Dr Gordon; cf. Ps. cxxvii. 1 “8 mTOR 
M3 M33); and “abdi-a-na-ti=“‘slave of Anat”. 

1 A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923), no. 43. 43 
14.6; and others which are of like nature. “From this day” is also common 
at Nuzu. 2 Baba Bathra 8. 7 

3 Ps, li. 6; Prov. xx. 9; Job viii. 6; and elsewhere. 

4 The transliteration on p. 37 of P.R.U. is wrong. Another possible trans- 
lation is “‘to seize the portions of property”. 
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sealing it (or rather a parallel way of stating it).! This again shows 
a common and lasting legal tradition. 

It is of sufficient interest to add another comment on m+ as it is 
used in Ps, Ixxili. 13. mt (here to keep the heart clean) is used in 
parallel construction with ym, “to wash”. It is written prom 
‘p> yrpia, “and I washed in innocency my hands” (note »p1) 
(this phrase is also in Ps. xxvi. 6). This should be compared with 
text 15. 92 where there is an adopted son, and if he desires free- 
dom, he must wash his hands, which might be a symbolic act of 
“clearing” oneself.2 At any rate he becomes free and clear of his 
previous relationship.3 

We are not told in the present text how much the boy receives. 
However, the share which one would receive and other inherit- 
ance questions are again similar in the East Mediterranean world 
and also durable. In Assyrian law of the Amarna age, Delaporte 
points out that the first heir receives two-thirds of the estate.4 
In Neo-Babylonian law the sons of a first wife will receive two- 
thirds and the son of a later wife only one-third.5 In Deut. xxi. 17 
the first-born receives two-thirds of all of the father’s estate. cs 
term or *» became, through legal usage, a technical term for “ 
double portion” (though in the case just cited it would still “ 
two-thirds).6 However, the original meaning of the term is two- 


1 Nahum Sarna has also noted Prov. vi. 1, PDI WS HyPN qy»d Na yeos °33, 
and Prov. xxii. 26 Mixwe Days HI“ypPNs wn-bK. 

2 P.R.U. translates the phrase gati™*!-§u i-ma-a$-Si i-na stiqi i-pdt(??)-[sar], “il 
lavera (?) ses mains et s’en ira (?), dans la rue”. In note (1) on p. 55 he says 
that the expulsion of a son is solemnized by a symbolic act. In R.S. 8. 145: 22 
he lays down his tunic and jumps over the threshold of the parents’ house; in 
16. 344: 10 he is led by the ears into the street (Gordon in R.A., op. cit. p. 130, 
notes that the Akkadian phrase *"uyné™!-5u i-sa-bat (a i-pdt-tar), “he shall 
grab his ears”? can be compared with Prov. xxvi. 17); and here he goes out with 
empty hands which is the penalty of the nude in R.S. 8. 145, “(cf. une nudité 
analogue, dans des circonstances différentes, 4 Nuzu, et 4 Hana: Gordon 
Z.A., 43, 163 [et n. 2])”. Gordon in R.A., op. cit. p. 129, would read this 
phrase, “qatativ*!-$u i-ma-a$-Si, ‘he shall forget (i.e., ‘lose’) his portions’ ”, and 
in n. 3, “ The pl. designates ‘shares, portions’ vs. du. ‘hands’”. Another possi- 
bility might be, “he shall loosen his hands”, which would be the opposite 
of qa-ta-at-ti is-sa-bat noted above (or the seizing and freeing of property’). 

3 Washing hands is of course symbolic even down to the time of Pilate. 

4 Louis Delaporte, Les Peuples de l’Orient Méditerranéen (1948, 1st ed. 
1938), p. 212. 

5 Driver and Miles, op. cit. p. 341 and pp. 345 f. 

6 A. Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 11, 243, also relates 
the practice of a man with five sons who would divide his property into six 
parts with a double portion going to the oldest. 
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thirds. The term appears in II Kings ii. 9 where the sense is much 
better if rendered as two-thirds, and the test passage is in Zech. 
xiii. 8.1 The LXX translates the term SimA&, “double”, and the 
Mishnah continues with ow ‘».2 In practice the Assyrians and 
Babylonians probably also made this a double portion, and this 
was the continuing tradition. 

In this text we must also deal with the question of freedom 
from the parental estate. If a person could gain his freedom (or be 
expelled!) in Ugarit it is not surprising, since Greek and Roman 
law is indebted to the east,3 that there are also ways to accom- 
plish this in Greek and Roman law, and that there is an interest 
in freedom (especially in Roman law with respect to the strict 
power of the father, patria potestas). First, we should note the 
Law Code of Gortyna. This law is dated about 500 B.c. but it 
tepresents a much older code. Merriam says, “It was a favorite 
belief that the famous lawgivers Lykurgos, Solon, Onoma- 
kritos, Zaleukos, Charondas had either visited Krete and 
studied the system of laws there, or had borrowed largely from 


1 C. H. Gordon, Introduction to Old Testament Times (1953), p. 188, has 
mentioned this in regard to Elisha. In Zech. xiii. 8 o°3w-"b has been trans- 
lated as two-thirds and cannot be translated in any other way since one-third 
is left. That *b, “mouth”, is used for fractions should not surprise one, for in 
Akkadian px, “mouth”, is used in the same way. sené-pé=“‘two-thirds” 
(a double portion would be Sené-su, cf. Ug. tnh—Krt: 206). Gordon, UM, 
p. 40 says, “two-thirds = Jnpt (1: 10), which is borrowed from Akk. Sinipat”. 
In n. 2 he continues, “As far as the evidence goes the only fraction in use at 
Ugarit (as in Egypt) with numerator other than ‘1’ was two-thirds”. Also in 
Egyptian the sign for mouth, 7, was used for fractions. The mouth sign with 
two vertical lines below =two-thirds and was read s3wy, cf. A. Gardiner, 
Egyptian Grammar (2nd ed., 1950), p. 196. 

2 Baba Bathra 8. 4, 5. 

3 E.g. in business the idea of capital from head (Akk. gaqqadu; Gk. wepaAn; 
Lat. caput). See C. H. Gordon, “Colonies and Enclaves” in Studi Orientalistici 
in onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida, 1 (1956), 415 £. The contact points included 
Ugarit and Krete. Also note A. C. Merriam, “Law Code of the Kretan 
Gortyna”, A.J.A. part 1 in 1885, pp. 324ff., and part 11 in 1886, pp. 24ff.; 
cf. note in Law x, 4of. in part 11, p. 35: “And if he (the adopted) receive all the 
property and there be no legitimate children, he shall fulfil all the divine and 
human obligations of his adoptive father, and receive as is written for 
legitimate children. ” This can be compared with adoption tablets of Nuzu. The 
importance of the Gortyna laws was pointed out to me by I. B. Fischer, who 
also assisted with other classical references. 

* Merriam, op. cit. part 1, p. 327, dates it in the time of the first code of 
Zaleukos in 660 B.c. The Gk. 1 is as yet a semi-circle. In the future, the 
background of these laws will no doubt become clearer in the light of the 
Linear B and A texts. 
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them”’.! In these laws the father had power over the children 
and was in charge of the division of the property. However, it was 
not to be divided before his death except in case of misfortune.’ 
In regard to freedom, we find among these laws that if a man 
holds another wrongfully he is fined 50 staters for a free man and 
1o staters for a slave.3_ So we have here the division of property 
by a powerful father, and an interest in freedom, with fines which 
correspond. to our text. 

In Roman law the father had absolute power of life or death 
over his children. However, the paterfamilias could also sell, ot 
rather free, a son even though the son did not remain indefinitely 
in mancipio.s However, after three such emancipations the child 
was free and no longer under the power of the father. Sometimes 
he was sold three times to a friend in order to do this. Gaius says, 
“Again a man has power over his own children begotten in civil 
wedlock, a right peculiar to the citizens of Rome, for there is 
scarcely any other nation where fathers are invested with such 
power over their children as at Rome;. . .though I am aware that 
among the Galatians parents are invested with power over their 
children.”5 Once again, then, we must point out that in various 
places and times the legal and social traditions seem almost static. 
In Roman law where the liberty of a person was involved (even of 
a slave), a solemn deposit was required of the amount of 50 pieces. 
Again Gaius says, “But where the controversy concerned the 
liberty of a human being a provision of the same law, even though 
the slave might be lightly valued, nevertheless ordained that fifty 
pieces be the solemn deposit under which the dispute should be 


1 Merriam, op. cit. part 1, p. 324, ““Gortyna was one of the trio of great 
Kretan towns, and is called by Homer the well-walled”. He also notes that 
Plato mentions writing decrees on walls and that this code was written on a 
circular wall, pp. 325, 326. 

2 Ibid. p. 337, IV, 20ff. 3 Ibid. p. 331. 

4 This is based upon the Law of the XII Tables and discussed by F. Bernard, 
The First Year of Roman Law, trans. by C. P. Sherman (1909), pp. 68-103. 
Perhaps better in F. Schulz, Principles of Roman Law (1936). 

5 Gaius, Elements of Roman Law, trans. and com. by E. Poste (1870), p. 47: 
Poste claims that emancipation was fictitious and abolished by Justinian 
(Inst. 4, 7, 8). His comment on the Galatians is: “The Gallic race, of which 
the Galatians were a branch, are mentioned by Caesar as having the institu- 
tion of patria potestas: ...De Bello Gall. 6, 19, ‘Husbands and fathers have 
power of life and death over wives and children’.” On p. 52 he notes, “St 
Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians alludes to the peculiarity of their law: ‘the 
heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant though he be 
lord of all’? 4: 1”. 
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undertaken; and this for the sake of showing partiality towards 
liberty”.! A man’s liberty is again thought of in terms of 50.? 

In other areas people were also interested in freedom. In Krae- 
ling’s Aramaic Papyri we have an excellent document of manu- 
mission.3 The text is no. 5 and is entitled, “‘ Meshullam b. Zakkur 
Frees the Handmaiden Tapmut (tpmt) and her Daughter 
Yehoyishma”’. He first releases (paw) them and then comes the 
warning in ll. 7 and 8, 

N13 yaw Yyieaoy opr... (7) 


.. N39 INI 50 JWID AOD yTIAN J? ynP onde ot (8) 


“,,. whoever shall rise up against thee and against Yehoyishma, 
thy daughter, whom thou didst bear to me, shall give to thee a 
fine of silver 50 karsh by royal weight...”.4 Here again those 
who would seek to destroy the free status will be fined in terms 
of 50 as in our Akkadian text. 


COMPARISONS WITH BIBLICAL PASSAGES 


Babylonian business practices were widespread in the Amarna 
age in the East Mediterranean, and this produced a common legal 
heritage. Also this heritage was conservative and unchanging for 
generations.5 It is well known that the social institutions and 
legal customs of Nuzu help us to understand the patriarchal 
narratives. It is not surprising in the light of this that our text 
from Ugarit also is to be compared with these narratives. In 
Gen. xxv. 5 ff. Abraham gives all to Isaac, and to the sons of his 
concubines he gives gifts and then sends (now) them away from 
Isaac. In this case the sending away of the sons is to make Isaac’s 
position more secure. nw in the Pi‘el (as it is here) means to let 


1 E. H. Warrington, Remains of Old Latin (The Loeb Classical Library), 
I, 433f., where the second of the XII Tables is discussed. Note in Lev. 
xxvii. 3, a man is worth 50 shekels. 

2 It is granted that this is a round number and that the pieces would be of 
different value. However, it is still not without interest. 

3 E.G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953), p. 178, no. § 
(dated 427 B.c.). 

4 Kraeling says that a karsh = one-sixth of a Babylonian mina or 10 shekels. 

5 In comparing Hammurapi’s code with Neo-Babylonian laws, Driver 
and Miles, op. cit. p. 334, say, “The content of these laws tells the same tale. 
...Again the rules relating to settlements on marriage in §§ 12-13 and 15 
closely resemble the corresponding rules in the laws of Hammu-rabi, show- 
ing how slightly the law of marriage has changed in over a thousand years; 


9 


but there are differences;...”. 
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loose or set free, but at many times and places in the ancient world 
this was a doubtful blessing. In Hammurapi’s Code there is also a 
feeling against the right of a father to send out a child destitute, 
“Tf the man who has taken the infant in adoption to himself and 
has brought him up...afterwards gets sons and sets his face to 
expel the adopted child, that son shall not then go destitute.”! 
Within the legal texts of P.R.U., G. Boyer feels that the present 
text is unique;? especially in that the son seems to receive a shate 
and to take possession of it immediately and before the death of 
his father. However, we note that it is not without precedent 
that Abraham gives to his son while living (though possibly 
shortly before his death), and under like circumstances he gives 
gifts and clearance to the others in order to leave the estate to 
Isaac. 

The actions of Jehoshaphat are also more understandable in 
the light of this text. In II Chron. xxi. 3 we have the account of 
where he gave the brothers of Jehoram gifts of silver, gold, 
valuable possessions, and fortified cities,t but to Jehoram, the 
first-born (M1237), he gave the kingdom. Jehoram, if he had a 
contract that stated that his brothers had their rightful share and 
could not legally claim his (i.e. the kingdom), did not rely on it or 
trust them. He killed them. Surely, when they received their 
gifts, they were “cleared” or put out of the way, and some of 
them perhaps considered this “freedom” a good thing. At least it 
appears to be a good thing in text 16. 269 in P.R.U. where after 
recording a royal grant it is written, 4 d-xa-ki-Su Sarru bél-Su is-tu 
Sipri™ ekallim'™ ki-ma *' Samsi za-ka bélu za-ki (\l. 14-16), “and the 
king, his lord, cleared him from the work of the state even as the 
sun is free, the lord is free”.5 Jehoram not only “walked in the 
way of Israel”, but “he did what was evil”, which would include 
turning against his brothers and no doubt reclaiming their 
“ gifts” as he claimed their lives. I rather suspect that he paid no 
fines ! 

The inheritance customs in the time of Jesus were of ancient 
origin. Religion helped to conserve old practices as is seen in the 

1 Driver and Miles, op. cit. p. 75. 

2 P.R.U., G. Boyer, “Etude Juridique”, p. 305. He also feels that the 
25 shekels is a preferential share. 

3 Delaporte, op. cit. p. 212, notes that in Assyrian law one could have 4 


part of the inheritance while the father was still alive. However, our text is 
unique within P.R.U. 


4 This should also be compared with the royal grants in P.R.U. 
5 P.R.U. p. 68. 
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way that the Mishnah held to the old terminology. It must have 
been very clear to the hearers of Jesus that the “Prodigal” of 
Luke xv. 11-32 was a person who sought freedom through clear- 
ance of the parental estate (although this proved to be a wrong 
method which resulted ina lack of security and in slavery—againa 
doubtful blessing), and who had received his just share. The 
portion that is of special interest to us is in Luke xv. 12, al eltrev 
6 vewtepos auTav TH tratpi, Md&tep, S65 por TO ErriPAAAOV Epos Tis 
ovoias. 5 S& [some texts Kai] SieiAev avtois Tov Biov, “And the 
younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the share of 
property that falls to me. And he divided his living between 
them.” It is common knowledge that the phrase, “the share (of 
property) that falls to me”, is a usual thing in the papyri. Manson 
says, “It can be used either of privileges to which one is entitled 
ot of obligations which one is bound to meet”.! Manson also 
refers his reader to the Elephantine Papyri (ed. by Cowley) for the 
same phrase.2 In looking up no. 28 we have in |. 3 xp>n au xm 
pona aon t, “and this is the share which falls to you as a share”. 
There is no doubt that this reflects a definite legal phrase.3 Now 
this share which falls to the son is usually discussed in the light 
of the Mishnah (Baba Bathra 8), Deut. xxi. 15-17, and Num. 
xxvii. 8-11. There is nothing in these passages that says one 
cannot dispose of this share while living (and we have noted above 
that this can be done). The father could grant the share but when 
he had done so the son certainly had no further claims. This must 
have happened, for as all N.T. scholars point out Ben Sira advises 
against it in Ecclus. xxxili. 19-23.4 In our Akkadian text we have 
a “Prodigal” that gets his freedom. After receiving his share 
(and in this case paying the legal fees),5 he is cleared from the 
estate. If the “Prodigal” makes good, the brothers might want 
to claim part of his fortune, but if so they will be fined 50 shekels 
of silver. If he should lose all that he had (and even if not), he 
must have no further claim on the estate. In this condition he 


™ Major, Manson, Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus (1946), Bk. 11 by 
Manson, “The Sayings of Jesus”, pp. 578f. 

2 Cowley, op. cit. 

3 We have already noted the likeness of an Aramaic text to our Akk. one. 
The 3 of equivalence should be of interest to those interested in Egypto- 
Semitic. 

4 The Wisdom of Sirach 33. 23, “...at the time of your death distribute 
your property...”. 

§ Or could this represent his value such as the Roman father received from 
the three sales? 
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would probably be unable to raise the 10 shekel fine (hence the 
lower figure?), and if he did return, it could only have been as a 
slave (this was in the mind of the N.T. “Prodigal”’). In the story 
of Jesus, the elder son had every right (i.e. legal) to be angry. He 
could well have thought that he would have been fined if he had 
laid claim to the “‘Prodigal’s” share, but the “Prodigal” comes 
back, and while deserving a fine, he receives a kiss. There is no 
trial, no fine, but rather repentance and joy. Jesus then used a 
well-known situation to portray the love of the father that would 
exceed the legal limits of a tablet. He was also pointing out that 
freedom was not to be sought in the “clearing” but in returning. 
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ADOPTION AS A REMEDY 
FOR INFERTILITY IN THE PERIOD OF 
THE PATRIARCHS 


By SAMSON Karp1MONn, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


In Genesis (xvi. 2) it is said: “And Sarai said unto Abram: 
‘Behold now, the Lord hath restrained me from bearing; go in, 
I pray thee, into my handmaid; it may be that I shall be builded 
up through her.’” The same is said also about the infertility of 
Rachel (sbid. xxx. 3). The opinion of the Talmudic sages is that 
the phrase “it may be that I shall be builded up through her” 
signifies that Sarah and Rachel gave their handmaids to their 
husbands for wives as a remedy for their infertility, that they them- 
selves should bear children.! 

Rashi and quite a few other Jewish commentators followed 
the interpretation of the sages. However, most Jewish com- 
mentators, ever since the middle of the twelfth century, have 
abandoned this interpretation of the sages, considering it merely 
legendary, too fantastic to be taken seriously, being contrary 
to nature and logic; how could the birth of a child by the hand- 
maid influence her infertile mistress so that she, too, would give 
birth to a child? The latter commentators have interpreted the 
said phrase in a rational way, in the sense that Sarah and Rachel 
each had merely intended to adopt the children of her handmaid 
and thus “be builded up through her”. 

Until about the end of the nineteenth century there still 
could be found some Jewish commentators who adhered to the 
interpretation of the sages. But since about the beginning of the 
twentieth century a// Jewish commentators, from the ultra- 
liberal to the ultra-orthodox, have adopted the rational interpreta- 
tion. The same is true of the various Jewish encyclopaedias in 
Hebrew and other languages (articles on Abraham, Sarah, Hagar, 
Rachel). As to the non-Jewish commentators, as is well known 
to the informed, a// of them, of a// times, without any exception, 
interpret this phrase in the rational way, that the only aim of 
Sarah and Rachel was merely the adoption of the children of their 
maids, 


1 Midrash Rabba. . .Genesis, trans. by Rabbi Dr H. Freedman (1939), vol. 11, 
ch. Lxx1, paragraph 7, p. 638. 
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It is therefore very remarkable that in modern medical 
literature we find full substantiation of the interpretation of the 
Talmudic sages that Sarah and Rachel aimed to become fertile 
themselves. 

Professor H. F, Perkins, of the University of Vermont, pub- 
lished in the Exgenical News of September—October 1936 a papet 
entitled “Adoption and Fertility”, stating: 


A study has been in progress for five years attempting to gather 
reliable data to determine whether infertility is ever, or often, affected by 
the adoption of a little child. The questions raised were: 


1. Is there any basis in fact for the popular belief that adoption of a 
child by achildless couple does sometimes help to overcome infertility?. . . 

3. Is there a psychological explanation of the apparently successful 
results of this “treatment”? 

4. Is the result, if any, due to physiological phenomena?. .. 


Two hundred and seventy-three cases have been examined. That is 
perhaps too small a number to warrant final conclusions, but question 1 
can be at least tentatively answered in the light of the findings, and 
answered in the affirmative: there does appear to be a basis in fact for the 
popular belief that the adoption of a child by a childless couple does 
sometimes, and not infrequently, help to overcome infertility. ... 

Question 3 asks whether a psychological explanation can be given to 
account for the apparently causal connection between adoption and 
subsequent first successful pregnancy. Many of the people whom I have 
interrogated have, consciously or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, 
given an explanation of the phenomenon which was wholly or in part 
psychological. Mental strain; worry over financial matters. ..and ina 
large number of instances overanxiety each time there is intercourse lest 
it fail, as before, to bring about the too greatly desired result—preg- 
nancy—each of these mental states of stress are blamed by numbers of 
our correspondents for the continued infertility. And rightly. The very 
thing which is most desired is therefore prevented by the very desire 
itself. Overanxiety is a complete block to pregnancy as are othet 
emotional strains. 

Question 4 asks for a physiological explanation, and to a certain point 
it can be given. The relation of the endocrine secretions to the repro- 
ductive functions is beginning to be understood by biochemists and 
physiologists... .The psychological and physiological factors in repro- 
duction are so intimately interwoven as to render their complete 
separation impossible. In considering the psychological factors, we 
found that worry and anxiety play their part in inhibition... .The 
adoption of a child brings into the home-atmosphere an influence which 
tends to remove or lessen these hindrances. The attention is distracted 
from one’s own personal problems through the outpouring of interest 
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ADOPTION AS A REMEDY FOR INFERTILITY 


and affection on behalf of the newcomer. Overdesire and overanxiety 
for children are to a degree compensated by the adoption. ..”.1 


Dr Frederic Loomis relates in his reminiscences: 


The third patient was an unusually fine specimen of womanhood, and 
every test was satisfactory. So far as we could find, there was no bar to 
pregnancy unless her desire for a baby, which had become an obsession, 
might be one. Every resource at our command failed. We finally 
reluctantly advised her to adopt a child, which she did. She poured out 
upon this baby all the accumulated love of years, and for the first time 
since her marriage she became completely happy. To her surprise and 
ours, in three months she found that a baby of her own was on its way 
to join its foster sister—a curious occurrence that happens too often to 
seem a mere coincidence. 

The relation of the physical and emotional life is always very close; 
their reaction upon each other is extremely complex. This seems to be 
especially true in relation to the still mysterious glands of internal 
secretion which are so important in the maintenance of the race as well 
as in our individual daily lives.? 


Dr Robert P. Knight writes: 


Since it not infrequently happens that a childless wife does become 
pregnant some time after adopting a child, although the adoption did not 
take place until the couple were thoroughly convinced conception was 
impossible, one is led to theorize that unconscious opposition to child- 
bearing might have been responsible for the functional sterility, and 
that this unconscious opposition was somehow overcome by the 
experience of adopting and taking care of a child.3 

Dr Lewis L. Robbins writes: 

A promising opening for psychologically oriented investigations of 
problems relative to conception is the well-known phenomenon occur- 
ting in a previously sterile woman after she has adopted a child. Many 
women do not conceive although no organic basis for this disability 
can be found. With some change in the life situation of some of these 
women (for example after adoption of a child) but without discernible 
changes in their structure or physiology they become able to conceive. 
This has become common knowledge to the extent that married couples 
about to adopt a child often hear predictions to the effect that they will 
now have a child of their own. 


1H. F. Perkins, University of Vermont and Eugenic Survey of Vermont, 
“Adoptionand Fertility”, Eugen. News,xx1(September-October 1936), 95-101. 

2 Frederic Loomis, M.D., Consultation Room (1939), p. 186. 

3 Robert P. Knight, M.D., “Some Problems Involved in Selecting and 
Rearing Adopted Children”, Bull. Menninger Clin. v (May 1941), 65-74. 

4 Lewis L. Robbins, M.D., “Suggestions for the Psychological Study of 
Sterility in Women”, Bull. Menninger Clin. vt (January 1943), 41-4. 
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Dr Gordon R. Kamman writes: 


...and it is interesting to note that she [a decided infertile] became 
pregnant in a few weeks after giving up her job and assuming the care 
of the adopted child... . Thousands of similar cases exist... many women 
who are “functionally” sterile become fertile after they decide to adopt 
a child, after they have adopted children or after some psychiatric 
conflict has been solved.' 


Dr Flanders Dunbar and her medical collaborators write in a 
medical manual: 


It is well known in adoption agencies that a high percentage of parents 
applying for babies have children of their own a year or two later.” 


From the above information from modern medical literature 
follows the conclusion that adoption appears as a veritable cure in 
some cases of infertility. And what is most important to our 
thesis is the phenomenon that this knowledge originated from the 
common people as a result of their observations of the life around 
them, and from them the knowledge passed over to the physi- 
cians, as had been the case in some other remedies. It then seems 
quite reasonable to suppose that the present common knowledge 
about the relationship between adoption and fertility was also 
possessed by the common people in the times of the patriarchs. 
Certainly the people in those times could have made the very 
same kind of observations in their own surroundings and drawn 
the same conclusions. 

Thus there seems to be a valid foundation to the interpretation 
by the Talmudic sages that the phrase “I shall be builded up 
through her” denotes that Sarah and Rachel were using the 
adoption of the children of their handmaids as a remedy for their 
infertility. In the light of modern medicine such an interpreta- 
tion would seem both natural and logical.3 

1 Gordon R. Kamman, M.D., “Psychosomatic Aspects of Sterility”, 
J. Amer. Med. Ass. cxxx (27 April 1946), 1215-18. 

2 Flanders Dunbar, M.D., e¢ al., Synopsis of Psychosomatic Diagnosis and 
Treatment (1948), Pp. 355. 

3 The rendering of the phrase “‘it may be that I shall be builded up through 
her’’, used in this article, is the literal translation of the original Hebrew ver- 
sion: 117191) MIBN ‘Sax. It is here adopted from “The Holy Scriptures, A New 
Translation, The Jewish Publication Society, 1917”. In the Authorized 
King James Bible the phrase is rendered, “‘it may be that I may attain children 
by her”. This and all the other similar translations are not the correct render- 
ing of the Hebrew text. They are merely an attempt to incorporate the con- 
ventional interpretation—that the only aim of Sarah and Rachel was merely 
to adopt the children of their handmaids—into the text by loose translation. 
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MANUMISSION BY SALE 


By Z. W. Fak, Jerusalem 


Among the papyri from the Jewish military colony of Elephan- 
tine in the possession of the Brooklyn Museum! there is a peculiar 
deed of manumission. A slave named Yedoniah is transferred by 
his owner, Zakkur, to Uriah, son of Mahseiah, on condition that 
the latter should liberate him and never reduce him again to 
serfdom. Should this promise be broken by the transferee or by 
one of his successors, a considerable indemnity was to be paid to 
the former owner. Uriah further undertook to accept Yedoniah 
as his son. The agreement was made in 416 B.c. in the presence of 
the Persian commander and of several witnesses. 

The question has been raised whether the expression “my son 
he shall be” was meant as a real adoption or whether it belonged 
to the usual formula of manumission.? In fact, a freed slave often 
undertook the obligation to support his former owner, and on 
the other hand the manumitter’s real children promised to respect 
his freedom. Hence the description of the freedman as a son is 
understandable. 

We might ask, however, why the owner in our papyrus found 
it necessary to employ the service of a third person in effecting 
the liberation of his slave. From the Babylonian texts we know 
that slaves could be released by adoption or by purchase. In the 
former case the owner himself declared the slave free and made 
him like his son, and in the latter case the owner sold the slave 
to himself after having received his price in full or in part.3 
What could be the reason for the combination employed by 
Zakkur? It seems to us that a comparison of our papyrus with 
later Jewish texts might be of value in this respect. 

Mishnah Kiddushin 1, 3: “A Canaanite slave is acquired by 
money, by deed or by use. He acquires his freedom by money 
paid by others or by deed delivered to himself. Thus Rabbi Meir. 
But the Sages say: [He acquires his freedom] by money paid by 


1K. G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953); cf. the 
writer’s article in J. Jew. Stud. v (1954), 114. 

2M. David, “Adoptie in het oude Israel”’ (Mededeelingen d. kon. Nederl. 
Akad. v. Wetensch., Afd. Letterk., 18, 4 (1955)), 16. 

3 F, Mendelsohn, S/avery in the Ancient Near East (1949), pp. 74-91; G. R. 
Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws 1 (1952), 227. 
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himself or by deed delivered to others, provided that the money 
belonged to others.” Canaanite slaves, as distinguished from 
Hebrew bondmen, are slaves generally, being of Gentile origin. 
They become the property of the buyer as soon as the price is paid 
to the sellers or as they begin actual service. 

As to the validity of manumission, we notice a controversy 
between R. Meir (second century c.£.) and an anonymous col- 
league. The former does not allow the slave to redeem himself by 
payment, because the slave can have no property of his own. 
Manumission by money may, consequently, be effected only by a 
third person, whereas the slave himself is capable of accepting 
the deed of liberation. 

The opposite view is held by the anonymous author. Accord- 
ing to him the slave himself might pay the price, provided that it 
had been given to him by his friend for that special purpose. 
A deed of liberation, on the other hand, should be delivered by 
the owner of the slave to a third person. It does not follow from 
the text whether the deed could, as well, have been given to the 
slave himself; there exists, however, a contemporaneous com- 
mentary answering our question in the negative.! 

Bab. Talmud, Kiddushin 63a: “You shall not give up to his 
master a slave. ..(Deut. xxiii. 16)—Rabbi explained the verse as 
referring to one who buys a slave on condition that he liberates 
him.” This is a saying of the patriarch Jehudah (second century 
C.E.) which takes for granted a custom to buy a slave in order to 
emancipate him. The purchaser in such a case was not allowed to 
break his promise by passing the slave back to his former owner and 
to serfdom. 

Both the anonymous view cited in the Mishnah and the 
Patriarch seem to describe a procedure of manumission similar 
to the Aramaic papyrus. In order to ensure complete emancipa- 
tion the owner of the slave transferred him to a friend on trust 
that the latter would immediately liberate him. This form is all 
the mote interesting as it corresponds to the Biblical custom of 
ransom. For in the early period a slave would, generally, be liber- 
ated only through the intervention of a third person who bought 
him off (mp) in order to make him free. When the owner later on 
wanted to do the same gratuitously, he nevertheless continued 
using the form of sale. 


1 Tosefta, zbid. 1, 6 (R. Simon ben Eleazar). 
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THE TRANSMISSION 
OF IBN MAJAH’S “SUNAN” 


By JAMES Rosson, Manchester 


Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Yazid al-Qazwini Ibn Majah al- 
Rab‘ was born in 209 A.H.,! and died in 273,2 on the 22nd of 
Ramadan. His interest in Tradition led him to travel to Iraq, 
Basra, Kiifa, Bagdad, Mecca, Syria, Egypt and Rayy to meet 
authorities and receive traditions from them directly.3 Of these 
Yaqut mentions a number with whom he studied in Damascus, 
Cairo, Hims and Iraq, adding that there were many others. While 
he is remembered for his compilation of traditions he had wider 
interests and is said to have written a commentary on the Qur’4n 
and a history of Qazwin,* but only his Swan seems to have 
survived. 

Different views have been expressed about the value of the 
Sunan. Ibn Majah is said to have submitted his work to Aba 
Zur‘a (d. 264)5 who, after looking into it, remarked that if this 
work fell into people’s hands all the jami‘s, or most of them, would 
become worthless, adding that there were not as many as thirty 
traditions whose isndd contained a weakness.6 Dahabi displays 
modified rapture in his estimate of the value of the Sanan, saying 

1 Yaqit, Geogr. Worterb. 1v, 91; Dahabi, Tadkira, u, 189; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdib al-tahdib, 1x, 531; Ibn Hallikin (De Slane), 11, 680; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Sadarat al-dahab, 11, 164. 

2 Yaqit, Dahabi, Ibn Hall, Joc. cit. Sadarat says Tuesday, 21st Ramadan. 
Ibn Hajar merely mentions the year and adds that some say the year was 
275. 

, Yaqit, Geogr. Worterb. tv, 90f.; Ibn Hall, Joc. cit.; Sadarat, loc. cit. 

4 Ibn Hall. Joc. cit.; Sadarat, loc. cit.; Hajji Halifa, 1, 141. 

5 Ie. ‘Ubaidallah b. ‘Abd al-Karim Abt Zur‘a al-Razi. See Dahabi, 
Tadkira, 1, 124f.; Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadarat, ur, 148f. 

6 YAqit, tv, 91; Dahabi, /oc. cit. Yaqit adds that he may have said twenty 
of some such number. In the Introduction to the Sunan of Nasa’i the story is 
discredited, as the sanad for Abii Zur‘a’s statement is broken. The suggestion 
is further made that he may have meant thirty traditions which were not only 
weak but utterly worthless, or he may have examined only one jug’ of the 
book in which he found this number of traditions with a weakness in the 
isnad. Abt Hatim (d. 354, i.e. Ibn Hibban (see G.A.L. Supp. 1, 273)) is quoted 
as saying in Kitab al-‘ilal that Abi Zur‘a pronounced judgement on many 


traditions in Ibn Majah’s Sunan to the effect that they were false, worthless, or 
rejected. 
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it would have been a fine book had it not been spoiled to some 
extent by weak traditions, yet he quotes Abi Ya‘la al-Halilij 
(d. 446)! as saying that Ibn Majah was a great authority, as every- 
one whose authority was quoted agreed.2 Ibn Hajar says his 
book is a good collection with many babs and remarkable 
features, but contains some very weak traditions, and quotes 
al-Sari to the effect that when Ibn Majah gives a unique tradition 
it is generally weak, and that there are many munkar traditions.3 
Ibn Hallikan goes the length of saying that Ibn Majah “ranked 
as a high authority on the Traditions, and was versed in all the 
sciences connected with them, and acquainted with everything 
respecting them”, and calls his book one of the six Sabihs.4 It is 
worthy of note that while Sam‘ani says nothing about Ibn 
Majah in the article Oaywini in his Amsab, he remarks that there 
were many imams and excellent people from Qazwin in every 
branch of learning whom he has omitted because they are so well 
known. 

It is quite characteristic to find men speaking in high praise of 
Ibn Majah’s Swnan and at the same time to find others who value it 
less highly. Few Arabic works have failed to find admirers and 
detractots. In Hadi¢ studies it is common to find men called 
important authorities by some and worthless, or at least un- 
teliable, by others. With regard to Ibn Majah’s Swnan, the fact 
stands that it took a long time to commend itself. Goldziher has 
given an account of the views of different scholars at various 
times regarding the inclusion of Ibn Majah’s Suman among the 
authoritative books,’ and holds that by the seventh century of 
Islam Muslim theologians were unanimous in recognizing the 
six books, yet he modifies this by pointing out that individual 
scholars continued to omit Ibn Majah from the six works, and 
notes that Ibn Haldiin (d. 808) speaks of the five books, although 
he does not specify what they were. He adds that the acceptance 
of six canonical books is the work of eastern Islam. Tahir b. 
Salih al-Jaza’iri® says some have added Ibn Majah’s book to the 
five books. This was first done by Abul Fadl b. Tahir (448-507);7 
but as Ibn Majah rendered traditions from men suspected of 


1 Tadkira, , 301-3; Sadarat, i, 274. 

2 Loe. cit. 3 Tahdib, 1x, 531. 

4 Loc. cit. 5 Muh. Stud. 11, 262 ff. 

6 Taujih al-nazar ila usil al-atar, p. 153; G.A.L. S. 11, 7776. 

7 Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘Ali Abul Fadl al-Maqdisi, known as Ibn al- 
Qaisarani al-Saibani. Tadkira, 1v, 37ff. G.A.L. S. 1, 603. 
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falsehood and of stealing traditions, some held that Darimi’s 
book! should be made the sixth. Some, like Razin al-Saraqusti (d. 
535)>2 have made Malik’s Muwatta’ the sixth. Ibn al-Atir (544- 
606) in his Jami‘ al-usal4 and others have done similarly. Although 
the Sanan had a somewhat chequered career it eventually came to 
be recognized as one of the six canonical books revered by 
Sunnis. 

The Swnan had a number of transmitters. YaqitS mentions 
Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Salama al-Qattan (d. 345), Aba 
‘Amr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Hakim (d. 333),7 and 
Abul Tayyib Ahmad b. Rauh al-Bagdadi.§ Dahabi mentions 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Abhari9 and Sulaiman b. Yazid al-Qazwini 
inaddition to all the above, but he says there were others, whom he 
does not name.'° Ibn Hajar! mentions “Ali b. Sa‘id b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Gadani, Ibrahim b. Dinar al-Juras’i al-Hamdani, Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim al-Qazwini whom he calls grandfather of Aba Ya‘la al- 
Halili (d. 446),!2 Ishag b. Muhammad al-Qazwini, Ja‘far b. Idris,13 
al-Husain b. ‘Ali b. Baraniyad, in addition to Abul Tayyib (whom 
he calls al-MaS‘arani), Sulaiman, Muhammad b- ‘Isa (whom he 
calls al-Saffar), ‘Ali b. Ibrahim (to whom he gives the misba al- 
Qazwini), and Abi ‘Amr (whom he calls al-Madani al-Isbahani), 
adding that there were others. 

It is surprising that, although a number of transmitters are 
mentioned, the only detailed records of transmission I have dis- 

1 G.A.L. S. I, 270. 

2 Razin b. Mu‘awiya Abul Hasan al-‘Abdari al-Andalusi al-Saraqusti. 
Sadarat, tv, 106; G..A.L. S. 1, 630 (where the date of his death is given as 524, 
or, according to others, 535). Sadarat gives 535. 

3 G.A.L. S. 1, 297. 4 Ibid. 608. 

5 Geogr. Worterb. IV, 91. 6 Sadarat, 11, 370. 

7 Geogr. Worterb. Register. 

8 Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-mizan, 1, 172, mentions a man called Ahmad b. Rauh 
al-Bazziz who belonged to Bagdad, but says he was unknown. Neither in 
Tahdib nor in Lisan does he give any details about this man although (see 
below) he includes him among those who transmitted the Suman from Ibn 
Majah. 

; Geogr. Worterb. 1, 106 says he lived in Qazwin, where he recommended 
what was good and condemned what was disreputable. He was known as 
al-Saffar. No dates are given. 

10 Tadkira, 11, 189. 11 Tahdib, 1x, 531. 

12 al-Halil b. ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad al-Qazwini, Tadkira, 111, 301-3; Sadarat, 
Ml, 274. 

13 caw: Worterb. 11, 91 speaks of his Ta’rtp in which he mentioned the 
dates of Ibn Majah’s birth (209), death on a Monday, and burial on Tuesday, 
22nd Ramadan 273, but gives no dates for Ja‘far. 
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covered in the sources available to me all deal only with the trans- 
mission through Qattan. These are Ibn Hajar’s Kitab fihrisa 
marwiyat...Ibn Hajar;! the five works by Kiurani, Nahli, Basti, 
Fullani and Saukani, published together in Haidarabad, 1328 
A.H.;? the description of MS. no. MpLxrv in the British Museum 
Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts (1846); and a photostat of fos. 300- 
303 v° of Arabic MS. 706 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


THE TRANSMISSION 


‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Salama b. Bahr Abul Hasan al-Qattan belonged, 
like Ibn Majah, to Qazwin. He is called Aafiz and is said to have 
been learned and a reliable authority. While he is credited with 
having been versed in all the sciences, his special subjects were 
tafsir, figh, nabw and /uga, but Brockelmann has no record of any 
books attributed to him. His travels took him to Iraq and the 
Yemen. He had a reputation for asceticism and is said to have 
possessed all good qualities. He died in 345.4 

Ibn Hajar (773-852)5 tells that he read the Swnan to Abul 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Samad b. Abul Badr 
al-Bagdadi al-Lu’lu’i (725-809) who settled in Cairo. He got it 
from the /afiz Abul Hajjaj Yisuf b. Zaki al-Din ‘Abd-al Rahman 
al-Mizzi (654-742),7 Dawid b. Ibrahim b. Dawid b. al-‘Attar 
(665-752)8 and Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Ibrahim b. al-Habbaz 
(667-756),9 saying he was listening when the whole of it was 
tead to them. They, using ahbbarand, got it from Isma‘ll b. 
Isma‘il b. Ahisilin (d. 682).!° At this point the MS. goes into 


1 For fuller details see J.S.S. 1, 43. His account of transmission from Ibn 
Majah is on fol. 8a, b. 

2 They are numbered in order H. 1-5 when reference is made to them. 
For full titles and authors’ names see J.S.S. 1, 55 ff. 

3 An excellent account of the contents of this section has been recently 
given by Georges Vajda in Les certificats de lecture et de transmission dans les 
manuscrits arabes de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, Institut de recherche et 
Whistoire des textes—VI (Paris, 1957). 

4 Sadarat, 11, 370. 5 G.A.L. S. 1, 72 ff. 

6 Sadarat, vu, 81f. 7 Ibid. vi, 1366. 

8 Ibn Hajar, a/-Durar al-kamina, 11, 95£. (no. 1677). 

9 Durar, 11, 384f. (no. 1016). 

10 Ibn Rajab, a/-Dail ‘ala tabaqat al-hanabila (Cairo, 1952-3), 11, 463 (no. 25). 
There Ahisilin is given, and I have used that form above. In the MS. of Ibn 
Hajar’s marwiyat the name is Jasilin. In the Paris MS. the name Ismi‘il b. 
Jasilin occurs on fo. 303 v° and Vajda (op. cit. p. 8) suggests tentatively that 
Jasilin may be an Arabic form of Jocelyn. 
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some ramifications. Mizzi, using abbarand bihi, got it also from 
Taj al-Din ‘Abd al-Haliq b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Alaw4n (603-96)! and 
the fash Sams al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Aba ‘Umar (597-682).? 
Ibn Hajar then says his sai (i.e. Abul ‘Abbas al-Bagdadi) got the 
last, ie. the 17th, jay’ of the Sunan from the bafiz Abi ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Utman al-Dahabi (673-748),3 Sams al- 
Din Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Nubiata (¢. 697-768),+ Sadr 
al-Din- Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. As‘ad al-Tanihi (d. 754),5 and Sams 
al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Raqqi (d. 707).6 Dahabi and Tanithi 
said they got it from Taj al-Din Ibn ‘Alawan and ‘Izz al-Din Isma‘il 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Farra’ (610-90),7 but Raqai said he got it only 
from Ibn ‘Alawan. The four said, using abbarand, they got it from 
Aba Muhammad Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. 
Qudama (541-620).8 Dahabi said he got it also from Sanqar b. 
‘Abdallah al-Zini (619-706)9 who got it from Muwaffaq al-Din 
Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Latif b. Yusuf al-Bagdadi (5 57-629).1° 
Ibn Nubata got it also from Abii Sadiq Muhammad b. Ra’id al- 
Din Yahya b. ‘Ali al-‘Attar (c. 625-86)!! from Aba Bakr ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Ahmad b. Baga (5 5 5-630).!2 The three men (i.e. ‘Abdallah 
b. Ahmad, ‘Abd al-Latif and Ibn Baq4) got it from Abi Zur‘a 
Tahir b. Abul Fadl al-Maqdisi (481-566).!3 Up to this point 
abbarana has been used each time. Here the additional informa- 
tion is given that they, with the exception of Ibn Baqi, heard the 
whole of it from Abi Zur‘a. Ibn Baga got the 1st and roth juz’ by 
ijdza, if it was not by hearing.'4 Abi Zur‘a got it from Abi 
Mansir Muhammad b. al-Husain b. Ahmad b. al-Haitam al- 
Mugawwimi al-Qazwini (¢. 400-84)!5 by #aza, if it was not by 


1 Sadarat, V, 435. 2 Ibid. v, 376-9. 
3 G.A.L. S. u, 45. The MS. wrongly has “‘b. al-Dahabi”. 
4 Sadarat, v1, 212; G.A.L. S. 0, 4. 5 Sadarat, vi, 176. 


6 Durar, 1v, 66 (no. 185). It is difficult to understand how Abul ‘Abbas 
(b. 725) got the Sanan from Raqdi (d. 707). 

7 Sadarat, v, 455f. 

8 Ibid. v, 88-92. On the claim of Dahabi to have received the Sunan from 
him, see p. 136. 

9 Ibid. v1, 14; Durar, 11, 175. (no. 1897). 10 Sadarat, v, 132. 

1 Ibid. v, 399. 12 [bid. v, 135. 

13 Geogr. Worterb. 1, 476; 11, 1143 1, 633; Sadardt, Iv, 217. 

14 The B.M. MS. (see p. 137) says Ibn Baqa read the Sunan before Abi 
Zur‘a. The Paris MS. (see p. 138) says precisely that Ibn Baga got the whole 
book except the 1st and roth juz’ from Abi Zur‘a, those being transmitted by 
him with ijaza if not by hearing. The statement of Ibn Hajar given above 
should therefore be understood in the sense made explicit in the Paris MS. 

15 Sadarat, Wt, 372. 
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hearing ; but it later became clear that he had heard the whole of it 
from him. Mugawwimi got it from Abi Talha al-Qasim b. 
Abul Mundir the Jasib (d. 409 or 410),! using abbarand, from Abul 
Husain ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Salama b. Bahr al-Qattin, using 
haddatana, from Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Yazid al-Qazwini, 
known as Ibn Majah, using abbarana. 

The details of this transmission are rather confusing. Ibn 
Hajar first traces the transmission of the Suan only two stages 
beyond his saih. A little later he gives details of how his sath got 
the 17th jaz’, and from that point traces lines of transmission all 
the way to Ibn Majah. Yet in the course of the account he credits 
Ibn Baga with having heard all but the 1st and 1oth jug’, and says 
‘Abdallah b. Ahmad and ‘Abd al-Latif heard the whole of it, also 
that Abu Zur‘a heard the whole of it. This phrase must mean the 
whole of the Sanan and not the whole of the 17th jxz’, for it is used 
in contrast to the two sections which Ibn Baqi received by saa. 

Ibn Hajar, claiming a “high” dsndd,? also read this book to Abul 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Aba Majd al-Din al-DimaSqi 
(c. 7o8-800)3 at Qil‘at al-Jabal in Cairo in the course of four 
sessions, receiving waza, if he did not get it by hearing. Abul 
Hasan got it from Abul ‘Abbas Ahmad b. Abi Talib al-Hajjar 
(c. 628-709)+ and Abi Muhammad al-Qisim b. Abi Gilib b. 
“Asakir (629-723),5 or one of them, even though it applied only 
to part of it. After this rather unsatisfactory statement he turns to 
another source. Abul Hair Ahmad b. Abi Sa‘id Halil b. Kikaldi 
al-“Ala’i (726-802)° wrote to him from Jerusalem telling him he 
had heard most of it from al-Hajjar and had received #a@za for the 
rest. Having given this additional reference to al-Hajjar he 
returns to his sai Abul Hasan and tells that he, using abbarana bihi, 
said he got the Swnan from Abul Rabi‘ Sulaiman b. Hamza b. 
Qudama (628-715)? by iaza. He said that the first two, which 
must mean al-Hajjar and Ibn ‘Asakir, told him they had received 
it by axa and mukataba from Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Latif b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Qubaiti (d. 641)8 and Anjab b. Abul 


1 Sadarat, 111, 189. 

2 This is an isndd covering a long period with few links, a type considered 
valuable. See Hakim, Ma‘rifat ‘ulam al-hadit (Cairo, 1937), pp. 5 ff.; Ibn al- 
Salah, ‘Ulim al-hadit (Aleppo, 1931), pp. 215 ff. 

3 Sadarat, vi, 365 f. 4 Ibid. vi, 19. 

5 Ibid. vi, 61. 6 Ibid. vu, 15. 

7 Ibid. vt, 35. There he is called Taqi al-Din Abul Fadl Sulaiman b. 
Hamza. 

8 Vajda, op. cit. p. 56, n. 32. 
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Sa‘adat al-Hamami (5 5 4-635).! The third, ie. Abul Rabi‘, said he 
got it from the imam Sihab al-Din ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah al-Suhrawardi (539-632)? by #a@za and mukataba. They 
(‘Abd al-Latif, Anjab and Suhrawardi) got it from Abi Zur‘a, 
using abbarana. Suhrawardi and Anjab said they got the whole of 
the Sanan and Ibn al-Qubaiti said he got the whole except the 
passage in Kitab al-manasikfrom man labbadara’sahuto al-adabiwajiba 
au /a,3 receiving ijaza with his sanad. Presumably the transmission 
is to be traced beyond Abu Zur‘a by the chain already given. 
H. 14 gives a chain of transmission through Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani who read it to Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Majd al-Din al- 
Dimasqi (¢. 708-800) who got it from Ahmad b. Abi Talib Abul 
‘Abbas al-Hajjar (¢. 628-709) from Anjab b. Abul Sa‘adat al- 
Hamami (554-635). With reference to these two links in the chain 
‘an is used, after which abbarand is used every time. Anjab got it 
from Abi Zur‘a and so on to Ibn Majah. It will be noticed that 
this gives only part of what is quoted from Ibn Hajar on p. 135. 
H. 25 tells that Ibn Hajar read the Suan to Abul ‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali al-Bagdadi al-Lu’lu’i (725-809) who 
settled in Cairo. Abul ‘Abbas got it from Abul Hajjaj Yisuf b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Mizzi (654-742), hearing the whole of it, 
from Saih al-Islam ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Abi ‘Umar b. Qudama 
al-Maqdisi (597-682), from Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad 
b. Qudama al-Maqdisi (541-620), from Abi Zur‘a. Sama‘ is 
used of these three links. The transmission goes as above to Ibn 
Majah, Aba Zur‘a using abbarand bihi, Abu Talha and Qattan 
using haddatana bibi. But Abi Mansur al-Muqawwimi does not 
appear, Aba Zur‘a being represented as saying Abi Talha in- 
formed him of it. This must be due to carelessness on the part of 
the compiler, for Abi Zur‘a who was born in 481 could not have 
received the Sanan direct from Abi Talha who died in 409 or 410. 
H. 36 gives the same chain of transmission as H. 2, and correctly 
includes Muqawwimi, but uses only ‘az throughout. A compari- 
son with what Ibn Hajar says on pp. 132f. shows that this record 
gives only a part of his statement. While Ibn Hajar mentions 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi ‘Umar, he does not say that he got the 
Sunan from Muwaffaq al-Din. 


1 Sadarat, V, 170. 

2G.A.L. S. 1, 788ff. The date of his death is not mentioned there. 
Sadarat, v, 153 gives 632. See E.I. tv, 506. 

3 Le. from Mandsik, 72 to Adabi, 2. 

4 P. 13. 5 Pp. 17f. 6 Pp. 8. 
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H. 3! gives a line of transmission through ‘Ala’ al-Din al- 
QalqaSandi. He got the Swan from Burhan al-Din Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. Halil and Taj al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sihab al- 
Din al-Adru‘i.2 Up to this point “av is used. Burhan al-Din, using 
abbarana, got it from Mutahhar al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-‘Ajami (694-774)3 and Kamal al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Umar b. al-Hasan b. Habib (703-77),4 who both got it from 
Sagar b. ‘Abdallah al-Birlisi,s from al-‘Adil b. ‘Abd al-Latif b. 
Muhammad al-Qubaiti. Adru‘l got it from Burhan al-Din Ibri- 
him b. ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Qudama. He and Qubaiti got it 
from Abi Zur‘a and so on as seed given to Ibn Majah. 
Abbarand is used each time. 

In Ibn Hajar’s record we are told that both ‘Abdallah b. 
Ahmad b. Qudama and ‘Abd al-Latif b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Qubaiti got the Sanan from Abi Zur‘a, whereas the transmission 
from Abi Zur‘a is attributed above to sons of these men. If they 
were transmitters, one would have expected a statement that 
each got the Swan from his father. 

H. 4° gives the same chain of transmitters as in H. 2, pp. 17f, 
including Muqawwimi who is omitted there, ‘am being used 
throughout. Another chain is given on pp. 22f. through Abul 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Bagdadi al-Jauhari (725-809)? who 
heard the whole of the Swnan from the /afiz Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Utman al-Dahabi (673-748) who heard the whole 
work from Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Qudama al- 
Maqdisi (541-620)8 who heard the whole of it from Abi Mansir 
al-Muqawwimi (¢. 400-84). Muqawwimi uses abbarana bihi in 
telling how he received the Sanan from Abi Talha. Abi Talha 
uses abbarand and Qattan haddatand bihi. This chain is carelessly 
quoted, for it omits Abi Zur‘a who was ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad’s 
authority. 


1 Pp. 38f. 2 I have not discovered any information about these men. 

3 Sadarat, v1, 235. 

4 Durar, wv, 104 (no. 284). It says he got Ibn Majah’s Sanan from Sanqat. 

5 I have found no one of this name, and the fact that Kamil al-Din is said 
to have transmitted from Sangar (see previous note) makes one wonder 
whether an error in copying has changed Sangar into Saqar. But, as was seen 
on p. 133, Sanqar got the Sanan from ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagdadi, whereas 
Saqar is said to have got it from a son of ‘Abd al-Latif Ibn al-Qubaiti. 

oP. a2. 

7 Le. Ibn Hajar’s sath, called by him Lu’lu’i instead of Jauhari as here. 
Either word could mean that he dealt in pearls. 

8 This agrees with Ibn Hajar’s statement on p. 133, but see pp. 137. 
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H. 5! gives a train of transmission through Nafis al-Din al- 
‘Alawi from his father from Ahmad b. Abul Hair al-Sammiahi 
from Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Hadrami (d. 650)? from Nasr b. 
‘Ali al-Hadrami from Abi Zur‘a and so on to Ibn Majah, ‘an 
being used each time. He also gives the chain of transmitters 
through Ibn Hajar given in H. 2, pp. 17f., including Mugawwimi, 
and using ‘az throughout. Again, using ‘az throughout, he gives 
the chain in H. 1, p. 13, through Ibn Hajar. On p. 47 he gives a 
chain through Sammihi which is said to go to Hajjar who got the 
Sunan from ‘Abd al-Latif al-Qubaiti who got the Suman from Abi 
Zur‘a. Again only ‘av is used. This chain agrees with the last 
given by Ibn Hajar. 

The B.M. MS. account of the transmission, which is in the 
handwriting of Najm al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Bagdadi (662-748)3 
and dated 730, says it was received at various meetings in 
Damascus, the last at the end of Ramadan, 688, from ‘Izz al-Din 
Abul Fath ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmian b. ‘Alaw4n 
al-Asadi al-Halabi (621-92),4 from Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Latif b. Yusuf al-Bagdadi (557-629), the grammarian, from Abi 
Zur‘a Tahir b. Muhammad b. Tahir al-Maqdisi (481-566), the 
work being recited to him in ‘Abd al-Latif’s hearing in Bagdad, 
from the fagih Abi Mansir Muhammad b. al-Husain b. Ahmad b. 
al-Haitam al-Mugawwimi al-Qazwini (¢. 400-84), from Abi 
Talha al-Qasim b. Abul Mundir the Jatib (d. 409 or 410), from 
Abul Husain ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Salama b. Bahr al-Qattan, from 
Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Yazid Ibn Majah. Ajbbarand is 
used throughout. 

Some further details are given regarding the MS. For example, 
it was compared with the Damascus copy in Jumada I, 730, and 
some corrections were made in the margin. It was read in Cairo 
in 615, and again in 621 and 622 in the presence of Safi al-Din 
Abii Bakr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abul Fath Ahmad b. Taqa5 al- 
Bagdadi (5 5 5-630) who read it before Abi Zur‘a. Other accounts 
of the Suman being read on specific occasions are given, but they 
do not affect the matter of its transmission. 

In dealing with the Paris MS. Vajda gives on p. 4 a complete 
chain which he has copied from fo. 1b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
‘Utman al-Dahabi (673-748) got the Sanan from ‘Abd al-Hilig b. 


1 P, 46. 2 Sadarat, V, 251. 
3. Durar, 11, 375£. (no. 2436). 
4 Subki, Tabaqat al-Safi‘iya al-kubra, V, 144. 
5 This is an error for Baqi. 
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‘Abd al-Salam b. Sa‘id b. ‘Alawan al-Ba‘labakki (603-96)! from 
‘Abdallah b. Ahmad Ibn Qudima Muwaffaq al-Din al-Maqdisi 
(541-620), from Abt Zur‘a, from Abi Mansir, from Abi Talha 
from Qattan from Ibn Majah. He mentions that the transmission 
from Abu Zur‘a onwards is given in Tabagat al-Safi‘iya, 1, 2.2 

In the margin of fo. 300b it says the whole of the Sanan was 
heard from the sais Najib al-Din Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b, 
Abul ‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mu’ayyad al-Hama- 
dani (d. 687)3 and Abi Muhammad Sakir Allah b. Gulam Allah 
b. Isma‘il, the Safi‘i doctor known as Ibn al-Sam‘a who heard the 
whole of it from the gadz Aba Bakr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abul Fath 
Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Baqi al-Bagdadi (555-630) who heard it all 
from Abi Zur‘a, except the 1st and the 1oth juz’, for he trans- 
mitted them by #aza, if not by hearing, from Abi Mansi al- 
Mugawwimi. It also says that the 1st, roth and 11th jag’ were 
heard from Safi al-Din Halil b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad al- 
Maragi (d. 685)4 who heard the whole book from Abi Muham- 
mad Ibn Qudama (541-620) and received #aza from Ibn Baqi. 
These two said Abi Zur‘a informed them (ahbarana) from al- 
Mugqawwimi, Ibn Baga’s wording being quoted. 

In the Paris MS. fo. 3014 (margin), Ibn Baga is said to have got 
the whole book except the 1st and roth jaz’ from Abi Zur‘a, for 
he transmitted them by #aza if not by hearing. From there the 
transmission goes by the normal chain to Ibn Majah. The MS. 
has Abul Hasan instead of Abul Husain for Qattén. On fo. 303b 
it says Ibn Qudima heard from Abi Zur‘a from the beginning of 
the 2nd jz’ to the 9th. It also mentions that Abi Talib ‘Abd al- 
Latif b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Qubaiti heard from Abi Zur‘a, and 
later calls him Abi Talib al-Qubaiti. 

The lists at the end of the Paris MS. deal not so much with the 
transmission back to Ibn Majah as with certain people some 


1 Sadarat, V, 435. 

2 It gives Ibn Baga from Abi Zur‘a (abbarand) from Mugawwimi (by 
ijaza if not by hearing, but it later became clear that he had heard it) from al- 
Qasim, i.e. Abi Talha (ahbarand) from Qattan (abbarand) from Ibn Majah 
(baddatand). Here the chain is given in relation to only one tradition the 
author wishes to quote, but it represents the normal transmission of the 
Sunan. 

3 Safadi, a/-Waft bil wafayat (Bibliotheca Islamica, 6b), 1, 137 (no. 485). It 
says there that Mizzi (see p. 132) was among those who heard traditions from 
him, but none of the sources I have consulted mentions this in connexion with 
Ibn Majah’s Sunan. 

4 Sadarat, v, 390f. 
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centuries after his time who received either the whole work or 
part of it. As this article is concerned with full chains of authoti- 
ties, and as Vajda has given a very full account of the contents of 
the matter supplied in the Paris MS., it is unnecessary to go into 
further detail. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Ibn Majah’s Sanan, perhaps because it was so late in being 
accepted by the community at large, does not have the same 
vatiety of lines of transmission as the other five books. In the 
sources consulted there is no variation in the first four links 
leading to Ibn Majah, each source giving Ibn Majah—Qattin— 
Abi Talha—Muqawwimi—Abi Zur‘a. Tahir b. Muhammad b. 
Tahir Abu Zur‘a al-Maqdisi was born in Rayy in 481 and died in 
Hamadan in Rabi‘ IJ, 566. A number of transmitters received the 
Sunan from him and records are kept about the different lines all 
of which converge on Abi Zur‘a. 

But when one examines the chain it is impossible to avoid mis- 
givings. Qattan, whose date of birth does not seem to be re- 
corded, died seventy-two years after Ibn Majah’s death. He must 
either have died a very old man, or have received the Sanan from 
Ibn Majah at a very early age. Abu Talha died sixty-four or sixty- 
five years after Qattan’s death, and so he might have been at least 
in his teens when he-received the Sanan. Muqawwimi, however, 
was only about nine or ten years old when Abi Talha died, and 
Abi Zur‘a was only three when Muqawwimi died. This pre- 
cocious child is first said to have received the Swnan from 
Muqawwimi by #@zqa if not by hearing, a procedure which is quite 
normal, as java was given to young children, but Ibn Hajar says 
it later became clear that he had heard the whole of it from 
Mugawwimi.! How a child of three or less could do this it is 
difficult to understand. Muqawwimi is said by Ibn Hajar to have 
used ahbarand in telling how he received the Swnan from Abi 
Talha, although he was no more than ten when Abia Talha died. 
Abi Talha’s use of baddatand in telling of his reception of the 
Sunan from Qattan is more credible, but once again doubts occur 
when Qattan uses ahbarand about his method of receiving the 
Sunan from Ibn Majah. It will be noticed that the words describ- 
ing the method of receiving the Sanan do not always agree in the 
different accounts of the transmission, ahbarand and haddatana 
changing places on occasion, but this does not affect the principle. 


1 This is also said in Subki, Tabagat, I, 2. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF IBN MAJAH’S “SUNAN” 


Of the transmitters at the next stage, ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagdadi! 
was nine, Ibn Baga eleven, and Ibn Qudama fifteen when Abi 
Zut‘a from whom they are said to have received the Sanan died. 
Here again abbarand is used each time. Later it is to be noticed 
that Abu Sadiq ‘Attar was only about five when Ibn Baqi his 
authority died, that ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Alawan was eight 
when ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagdadi his authority died, that Sangar was 
ten when this same authority from whom he also received the 
Sunan died, that Farra’ was ten when Muwaffaq al-Din Ibn 
Qudama his authority died, that Hajjar was seven and Ibn 
‘Asakir six when Anjab their authority died, and that Abul Rabi‘ 
was four when Suhrawardi his authority died. 

Mote serious is the statement that Dahabi, Ibn Nubiata, 
Tanuhi and Raqqi, using abbarana, claimed to have received the 
Sunan from Muwaffaq al-Din Ibn Qudama, a statement repeated 
in H. 4 so far as Dahabi is concerned. Dahabi was born fifty- 
three years and Ibn Nubata about seventy-seven years after Ibn 
Qudama died. I have not discovered the date of birth of the other 
two, but Tanuhi died 134 years and Raqqi eighty-seven years 
after the death of Ibn Qudima. Obviously some intermediate 
link in the chain has been omitted.” The same difficulty applies to 
Lu’lu’i’s claim to have received the Sanan from Raqqi who died 
eighteen years before Lu’lu’i was born. 

The general impression received from such considerations is 
that there are either some weak links in the transmission, or that 
people of later times have been careless in their recording and 
have omitted some links. 


1 Vajda (p. 7, n. 27) draws attention to a remark in Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, ‘Uydn 
al-anba’ 11, 202. It is said there that ‘Abd al-Latif’s father made him hear tradi- 
tions in his childhood from a number of people, one of those mentioned being 
Abi Zur‘a. 


? On pp. 137f. a statement occurs regarding such an intermediate link so 
far as Dahabi is concerned. 
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THE SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE IN 
OLD SOUTH ARABIAN: REMARKS ON 
JAMME’S THEORY 


By A. F. L. BEEston, Oxford 


In J.S.S. 11 (1957), 176-81, A. Jamme has presented an interesting 
study of the “Syntax of the Adjective in South Arabian”, in 
which he reaches some novel and surprising conclusions. But 
I, at least, find many of the arguments by which he reaches those 
conclusions wholly unacceptable. 

Jamme begins by citing the fact that beside ’w/dm/hn’ m we find 
several examples of the expression ’~/dm/hn’n; these forms wete 
explained by Hommel on the basis that 4n’m is an internal plural, 
while An’ is an external masculine plural. On p. 177 Jamme writes, 
Hommel’s statement is the best [of those hitherto advanced] since he 
notes that beside hn’n, the form hn’m is “sonst gewohnlich” ; M. Héfner 
fails to point out this important fact, thus giving an incomplete picture; 
besides, she does not explain the form hn’m....The perfect parallelism 
between hn’n and hn’m makes highly questionable the interpretation of 
hn’n and hn’m as external and internal plural respectively. On the one 
hand, the ~ would not be explained, and on the other, the internal 
plural form should! be accepted as the more commonly used with 
adjectives... . It is, in my opinion, better to consider hn’, n’das masculine 
singular adjectives in apposition. 


It is true that neither Hommel nor H6fner has offered an 
“explanation” of the w form—probably because they regarded it 
as so obvious as not to be worth mentioning. In Arabic, an 
attributive adjective behaves similarly to the noun it qualifies in 
respect of taking the /am al-ta‘rif or the tanwin, subject to the 
limitation that some nominal and adjectival forms are morpho- 
logically incapable of taking ‘tanwin. It is surely, therefore, 
entirely natural that the Epigraphic South Arabian (hereinaftet 
E.S.A.) adjective should agree with its noun in the matter of 
status, so that an internal plural noun with mimation would be 
qualified by a mimated internal plural adjective, while external 
masculine plural forms are not mimated. Nor is there anything 
surprising in the relative frequency of the internal plural forms of 


1 The use of “should” here is unintelligible to me; does the author mean 
“‘would have to be”? 
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SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE IN OLD SOUTH ARABIAN 


the adjective; in early Arabic, internal plural forms of adjectives 
ate decidedly more common than the external masculine plural 
forms. I see nothing, therefore, in what Jamme has said, which 
makes Hommel’s interpretation of hn’m and hn’n in the least 
degree questionable; and Hommel’s view appears to me in every 
way more probable than the alternative suggested by Jamme. 

Jamme goes on (p. 178) to offer his own explanation of the 
variation between hn’m and hn’n by citing two examples of nouns 
standing in apposition to proper names of deities; one example 
(which will suffice here) being ’#by/symn against ‘ttr/ symm. From 
this he deduces the general rule that “the postponed determina- 
tive, either adjective or noun, is written indifferently with or 
without # or ~ and still retains its own meaning”. But it is un- 
justified to conclude that the case of common noun plus qualify- 
ing adjective is syntactically identical with that of proper name 
plus appositional noun, and to subsume the two cases under one 
tule. The explanation of the variation between Syn and symm is 
sutely quite different, and lies in the fact that the syntactic func- 
tion of the word sym has a slightly differing flavour in the two 
cases: in ’zby/symn the second word is treated as a common noun 
pure and simple, and the expression corresponds to English 
“Anbay, the patron”; but in ‘ttr/symm the second word is felt 
as a part of the nomen proprium of the deity, and is (like a vast 
range of other nomina propria in E.S.A.) mimated. The distinction 
bears some similarity to the distinction in English between 
“Tom, the baker” and “Tom Baker”. 

On p. 179 Jamme cites two phrases from the inscription 
Jamme 665: ki gwdm|frsm|wngt and mbrgtm|w hydtm|wngydm| frsm| 
wkrbm|wgnmm, and he asserts, “Both gwd and ngqyd are adjectives 
and not nouns”. This assertion I categorically deny. gwd is 
surely a noun comparable with Arabic gawad “swift horse” (but 
in E.S.A. with a wider range of usage, applicable to riding beasts 
of any kind),! and is followed by two explanatory appositives— 
“every swift-riding-beast, (whether) mate or she-camel”’.2 In 


1 Even in Arabic, the wider usage is not unknown; cf. the verse of 
Tha‘lab cited in the Lisan al‘Arab, s.v. gwd, where the term gawdd is qualified 
as datu garzin aw rikabin “equipped with camel-stirrup or with horse-stirrup”, 
implying that the word is understood as applying either to horses or camels. 

2 The absence of mimation from a¢f is explicable on the basis of the observa- 
tion made by Jamme himself at the top of p. 181: “mimation is not always 
indicated after nouns placed in series.” See also H6fner, Grammatik, pp. 126- 
7, “Die Mimation kann bei einer Reihe von eng zusammengehérigen Sub- 
stantiven an einem Teil (my italics) dieser Substantiva fehlen”. 
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connexion with the second phrase, Jamme makes the further 
assertion, “The word zqyd is singular and neither plural nor 
collective; consequently it cannot be interpreted as explained by 
the three following nouns”. For this assertion there are not the 
slightest grounds. There is every likelihood that qyd is a plural 
noun comparable with Arabic naqa’id “beasts captured as booty”, 
and is explained by the three following words—‘“ (namely) 
horses and camels! and small cattle”. 

The logic of the last paragraph on p. 179 is wholly obscure to 
me. Jamme translates n’d/’tmrm|n’fqlm as “the magnificence of 
fruits and harvests”, but then goes on to write, “"¢mwrm and ’fqlm 
obviously are accusatives dependent onv’d”. This is unintelligible 
unless “‘accusatives” is a slip of the pen for “genitives”. But 
however this may be, I fail to see how this example “illustrates” 
his interpretation of gwd and nqyd as adjectives. 

On p. 180 Jamme turns to the problem of expressions contain- 
ing the term sdg. One type of these consists of a noun without 
mimation followed by sdqm, and Héfner (with other authorities) 
analyses sdgm as an abstract noun in the genitive dependent on 
the preceding noun; thus ’¢r/sdqm literally “fruits of perfection” 
= “perfect fruits”, an extremely well known and widespread 
Semitic idiom. There is, however, another type of expression 
where one ot more #imated internal plural nouns are followed by 
sdqm;, and here it is natural to take sdqm as a true adjective in the 
internal plural with mimation, on the same pattern as hn’m. 
Jamme, however, states that the existence of this second pattern 
“contradicts” Héfner’s explanation of the first pattern. Why? 
I cannot follow the logic of this statement. Jamme continues, 
“Tt is obvious that sdg in the preceding expressions (i.e. the 
second pattern) cannot possibly be an accusative’’. It is far from 
obvious to me what bearing this remark has on the argument, or 
in what way it constitutes a reason for rejecting Hofner’s 
interpretation of the pattern ’fq//sdqm. 

But a clue to the implicit principle underlying Jamme’s argu- 
ment is found on p. 181, where he writes, “we have to admit that 
the value of sdq is identical in the two series of expressions; in 


1 The rikab in Arabic is pre-eminently the camel, as she riding-beast par 
excellence; 1 doubt whether we are justified in restricting the term, as Jamme 
does, to baggage-camels. Nor do I feel that, in contexts such as this, the 
rendering “‘harnachement”, adopted by G. Ryckmans for Ry. 535/3 rebm| 
wgmlm, is the most suitable; I would rather regard the differentiation between 
those two terms as one between riding-camels and transport-camels. 
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SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE IN OLD SOUTH ARABIAN 


other words it is an adjective”. This seems to indicate that Jamme 
believes that any one given “real meaning” can have only one 
form of linguistic expression, and that because ’fq/|sdqm and 
*fqlm|sdqm convey the same meaning, therefore they necessarily 
represent the same syntactic structure. This is a linguistic fallacy. 
Rhetorical variation is a commonplace feature of every language 
(except perhaps the speech of philosophers and scientists) and 
applies in the field of syntactic structure as well as to the choice of 
words. In English, the two syntactic forms “John loves Mary” 
and “‘Mary is loved by John” convey an identical real meaning, 
and the choice of one or other form is dictated by stylistic con- 
siderations. The writers of the E.S.A. inscriptions possessed two 
syntactic forms for rendering the idea of “‘a perfect X”’, and for 


the sake of variety they employed sometimes one, sometime the 
other. 


In the case of more complex expressions, it is also possible to 
combine the two forms. Thus in Jamme 581/17 *¢mr|w’ fql|sdqm| 
bn’ m the two construct nouns’ plus the genitive sdqm are treated as 
a single syntactic unit and as a mimated nominal expression, to 
which the adjective hn’m is appended; a syntactic parallel would 
be in Arabic bandtu si’ in hisdanun “beauteous evil maidens”. In 
Jamme 628/22 ’tmrm|u’fql|sdqm the first term is, again for the 
sake of variety, treated as an independent syntactic unit without 
any qualifying term. 

In short, Iam unable to accept Jamme’s conclusions; and I find 
no reasons, among the examples he cites, for abandoning H6fnet’s 
analysis of the syntactic patterns involved. 


1 It is, of course, a commonplace of E.S.A. that, contrary to the rules of 
classical Arabic, two or more constructs may jointly govern a dependent 
genitive. 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 
By W. Lesxtau, Los Angeles, California 


Geez, the classical language of Ethiopia, is at present the 
language of the liturgy.! Currently only a few books of religious 
nature are written in Geez, the bulk of Ethiopian literature being 
written in Amharic and, to a lesser degree, in Tigrigna. Through- 
out its entire history, as aspoken anda literary language, Geez was 
exposed to the influence of Arabic. There had always been a 
migration of Arabic speakers into the various regions of Ethiopia. 
They had found commercial opportunities in Ethiopia, founded 
political entities there,? and converted certain segments of the 
population to Islam.3 As a result the Ethiopians absorbed a cer- 
tain number of Arabic loan-words into their speech. As for Geez 
literature, a considerable portion of it was translated from Arabic, 
either directly or indirectly. Indeed we know that most of the 
Ethiopian religious writings were translated from Coptic, Greek, 
Syriac and Arabic.4 Hence it is not surprising to find in Geez a 
substantial number of loan-words from these various languages. 
While the Aramaic loan-words in Geez have been treated by S. 
Fraenkel and Theodore Noeldeke,5 there is no systematic study of 
the Greek, Coptic, and Arabic loan-words in Geez. The present 
study will deal with the Arabic loan-words from the phonetic, 
morphological, and lexicographical points of view. 

There are some basic problems in connexion with a study of 
Arabic loan-words in Geez. First, we have to determine whether 


1 The books are abbreviated as follows: Dozy=R. Dozy, Supplément aux 
dictionnaires arabes (1927); Fraenkel =S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter 
im Arabischen (1886); Hommel =F. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdugetiere bei den 
stidsemitischen V Glkern (1879); Jeflery =A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the 
Qur'an (1938); Noeldeke=Th. Noeldeke, “Lehnwérter in und aus dem 
Aethiopischen”’, Nene Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1910); Zimmern 
=H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdworter als Beweis fiir babylonischen Kultureinfluss 
(1917). For the abbreviations D., G., K., and M., see p. 148 and 148n. 

2 See especially E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici I. La lingua e la storia di Harar 
(1936), pp. 1-56, and bibliography in the footnotes. 

3 J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia (1952). 

4 See E. Littmann, “Geschichte der athiopischen Literatur”, Geschichte der 
christlichen Literaturen des Orients, by C. Brockelmann, F. Finck, etc. (1907); 
I. Guidi, Storia della letteratura etiopica (1932); E. Cerulli, Storia della letteratura 
etiopica (1956). 5 See n. 1. 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


a loan-word, say, from Greek, Coptic, or Aramaic-Syriac, came 
through the medium of Arabic or whether it was taken over 
simultaneously by Arabic and by Geez. In the latter case 
this loan-word could not be considered an Arabic loan-word. 
For some Geez words of Aramaic origin Noeldeke states that the 
Geez word is also found in Arabic, without expressing himself 
clearly as to whether this foreign word came into Geez through 
Arabic or whether it is also used in Arabic and the Aramaic word 
was borrowed directly by Geez. A tool for helping us in this 
matter would be the literary document in which the Geez word 
occurs. Indeed, its occurrence in a Geez text translated directly 
from Arabic would indicate that the word came through Arabic 
and it could thus be considered an Arabic loan-word. The 
references given in Dillmann’s Lexicon linguae aethiopicae ate very 
helpful in this respect. A future student of the history of these 
loan-words will have to go back to the sources in which the Geez 
word occurs. 

Secondly there is the question whether the Arabic loan-word 
came from classical Arabic or from a spoken dialect. It is safe to 
say that classical Arabic as well as the spoken Arabic dialects 
furnished Arabic loan-words in Geez. Since Geez was a spoken 
language it undoubtedly incorporated into its vocabulary words 
of the spoken Arabic dialects. But others are of literary origin 
only and might never have been used in spoken Geez. No attempt 
will be made here to determine from which Arabic dialect the 
loan-words might have been borrowed. 

Thirdly, there is the possibility that Arabic loan-words came 
into Geez either through the intermediary of another Semitic 
Ethiopic language, or perhaps even through a Cushitic language. 
Geez as a spoken language was in contact with the other Semitic 
Ethiopic languages as well as with the Cushitic languages, and 
there seems to be no doubt that some of the Arabic loan-words 
came into Geez through the intermediary of the various Ethiopic 
languages and dialects. This has to be taken into consideration 
especially in those cases where Arabic loan-words are also found 
in the other Ethiopic languages. However, the possibility that 
those Arabic loan-words which also occur in the other Ethiopic 
languages could have come simultaneously into them or were 
borrowed through the medium of Geez should not be entirely 
excluded. 

An important criterion for determining Arabic loan-words in 
Geez is of course the phonetic correspondence. This is especially 
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the case in words in which the correspondence between the 
Arabic and Geez sounds is not the same, and cannot be applied to 
comparisons between original Arabic and Geez words. I refer to 
the Arabic sounds with s represented in Geez with s, or to the 
Arabic words with / represented in Geez with & (for examples see 
below). Since a correspondence s (Arabic): s (Geez) or b (Arabic): 
k (Geez) does not occur in original Arabic and Geez words, 
except under particular phonetic conditions, one may safely 
assume that whenever an Arabic s, ) is represented as s, & ina 
Geez word, we are dealing with an Arabic loan-word. In words, 
however, in which the phonetic correspondence of the sounds is 
identical in Arabic and Geez, this principle cannot be applied, 
I may add, at this point, that occasionally one is forced to use a 
subjective approach in determining the foreign origin of some 
Geez words. 

The sources for this study are the following dictionaries:! 

C. F. A. Dillmann, Lexicon linguae aethiopicae (1865). Dillmann 
indicates the Arabic origin of many of the loan-words treated in 
this study. A word taken from this source is indicated by (D). 

Sylvian Grébaut, Sapplément au Lexicon linguae aethiopicae de 
August Dillmann... (1952). A word taken from this source is 
indicated by (G.). 

P. Gabriele da Maggiora, Vocabolario etiopico-italiano-latino 
(1953). A word taken from this source is indicated by (M.). 

In order to analyse the phonetic treatment of the loan-words, 
we must first examine the phonetic system of Geez. The consonant 
phonemes are: 

Labials: b, f, m, w, p, p, (glottalized). 

Dentals (including sibilants and liquids): d, ¢, ¢ (glottalized), 
d (glottalized), z, s, s (glottalized), /, n, r. 

Palatal: § (written w), y. 

Velars: g, &, # (spirant), g (glottalized). 

Labiovelars: g”, k”, q”, b”. 

Laryngeals: ’ (glottal stop), ‘, , 4. 

Since Geez is no longer spoken we do not know exactly the 
original pronunciation of several sounds. This is particularly the 
case of the sounds transliterated ¢ (8) and § (uw). In the present- 
day pronunciation of Geez as used by the priests, #(w) is confused 
with s, and d (8) with s. Likewise, the laryngeals and # are 


1 Some Arabic loan-words are taken from Murad Kamil, Des Josef ben 
Gorion (Josippon) Geschichte der Juden (1937), pp. xxvi-xxvii (abbreviated K.). 
For some Arabic calques, see op. cit. pp. xxiv-xxvi. 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


already confused in Geez manuscripts from the thirteenth 
century onwards. In Geez as presently pronounced in the 
Amharic speaking regions ’ and ‘ become zero, whereas h, b, and 5 
are pronounced 4. 

In a few examples one also finds the sounds g (2) and ¥ (1). 
Occasionally one also finds words written with fl and #. Need- 
less to say, the words with these sounds are taken over from 
Amharic and date from a later period of Geez. 

In relation to classical Arabic we shall find that with the 
exception of p, p and the labiovelars g”, gq”, &”, and 4” all the 
phonemes of Geez are also found in classical Arabic. Arabic on 
the other hand has phonemes that are not found in Geez. They 
ate: the interdentals ¢, d, z; the affricate g, and the velar voiced g. 
It should be stressed once more that several Geez sounds most 
probably did not have the same pronunciation as in classical 
Arabic. 

In the correspondence between the Arabic and Geez phonemes 
one will notice that quite often several Geez phonemes corte- 
spond to one Arabic phoneme. This, for instance, is the case for 
Arabic 5, g, #, d, and others. There are various reasons for this 
situation. We should keep in mind that Geez is not only a literary 
language, but was also a spoken language. An Arabic loan-word 
taken over by either of these two language stages could have been 
treated differently. The Arabic loan-words could have come into 
Geez from classical Arabic or from a spoken Arabic dialect, in 
which case the phonemes would occasionally be different as the 
interdentals show. Also, the Arabic loan-words could have come 
into Geez through the medium of the spoken Semitic Ethiopic 
ot Cushitic languages in which the Arabic phonemes are treated 
differently. Finally, in the linguistic history of Geez itself certain 
phonemes became confused in the pronunciation (thus, for 
instance, the laryngeals), and, as a result of it, the same Arabic 
phoneme can have different correspondences in Geez. 

The Vocalic correspondences present great difficulties. The 
“traditional” pronunciation! does not give any definite indica- 
tion of the quality and quantity of the Geez vowels at the time 
when the language was spoken. There seems to be no doubt that 


1 E, Littmann, “Ge‘ez Studien”, Nachrichten der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philosophisch-historische Klasse (1917), pp. 627— 
702; (1918), pp. 318-39; E. Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethio- 
pischen (1926); Marcel Cohen, “‘La prononciation traditionnelle du guéze”, 
J. Asiatique, ser. 11, XII (1921), 217-69. 
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ancient Geez had the long and short vowels a, i, and 4, even 
though this no longer appears in the traditional pronunciation, 
It is reasonable to assume that the vowel of the first order was 
pronounced a in ancient Geez even though it is pronounced @ in 
most of the Ethiopic languages, and that the vowel of the fourth 
order was @ even though it is pronounced a at present.! There 
was likewise a long # and 7 occasionally preserved in the tradi- 
tional pronunciation while the short # and i became a. Since, 
however, the acoustic value of the vowels in ancient Geez remains 
in the domain of speculation, it seemed to me appropriate to use, 
for the sake of convenience, the same vocalic system that is used 
in the spoken Ethiopic languages. Thus, the vowel of the 1st 
order is transliterated 4, the 2nd order uw, the 3rd order 7, the 4th 
order a, the 5th order e, the 6th order a, the 7th order 0. Etymo- 
logically Geez @ corresponds to Arabic a, Geez a to Arabic 4, 
Geez u to Arabic 4, Geez i to Arabic 7, Geez a represents the 
shortening of Arabic # and 7, Geez ¢ and o derive in most cases 
from ay and aw. The reader, however, should not be rnisled by 
the transliteration into drawing conclusions concerning the 
acoustic value of these vowels in ancient Geez. . 

Concerning the gemination of the consonants, it should be 
pointed out that ancient Geez used gemination as is clearly 
attested by the traditional pronunciation. However, for most 
of the Arabic loan-words we have no attested pronunciation and 
the gemination is, therefore, not indicated here even though the 
Arabic prototype is pronounced with gemination. 


LABIALS 

Arabic b = Geez b: Sarab “drink”, Ar. arab; rakubat “she-camels”, Ar. 
rakiba; zabib “raisin”, Ar. zabib. 

Ar. f=G. f: ful “pea”, Ar. fal; falak “celestial sphere”, Ar. falak; 
tonf “prominence”, Ar. sinf. 

Ar. m=G. m: mi‘a “mytth”, Ar. mi‘a; bamal “load”, Ar. pin; 
mandil “cloak”, Ar. mandil. 

Ar. w=G. w: waba “malaria”, Ar. waba’; wagaf “bracelet”, At. 
wagf;, dalw “‘Water-Beater (as sign of Zodiac)”, Ar. daly. 


DENTALS 


Ar. d=G. d: ‘ud “aloes”, Ar. ‘dd; dor, dar “pearl”, Ar. durr; dabus 
“cudgel, club”, Ar. dabbas. 


1 This opinion is in contradiction to that expressed by E. Ullendorf, 
The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia: A Comparative Phonology, pp. 161 ff. 

2 For an attempt to assess the acoustic value of the Ethiopic vowels, see 
Ullendorff, op. cit. pp. 158ff. 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


Ar. t=G. ¢: zaft “pitch”, Ar. zift; tarik “history, period”, Ar. 
ta’ rib; zayton “olive tree”, Ar. zaytan. 

Ar. ¢=G. ¢: falisan “cloth of a priest”, Ar. faylisan; balut “oak tree”, 
Ar. ballat; qamtdra “box, chest”, Ar. gimtar. 

Ar. d=G. d, x: qade “judge”, Ar. qadi; fadal “excellent”, Ar. 
fadil; wardd “width”, Ar. ‘arad; xarabd “hit”, Ar. daraba. 

Note that Geez has the letter dd) corresponding etymologically to 
Ar. d, but the pronunciation of these letters was not the same. 

Ar. s=G. s (written with 4); in a few examples the corresponding 
sound is written with the symbol w that according to the period was 
pronounced s or §. Examples with 4 5: avy sdnam “hunch”, Ar. 
sanam:, Nci.g? barsim, a kind of tree, Ar. birsim. With 4 and w: nemy 
sardtan, »2m% Sardtan “Crab (as sign of Zodiac)”, Ar. saratan. With wv 
only: wow fdmdz “bread of wheat”, Ar. samid, samid. 

In a few examples the correspondence is Ar. s=G. 7; thus, ’aymdr 
“purple”, Ar. ’asmar; harmdz “\kind of wild animal”, Ar. hirmis. For 
the correspondence s: x, see below. 

The situation is the same in the spoken Ethiopic languages. Thus, 
Tigrigna ais “mat”, Ar. tillis; Sug and sug “market”, Ar. saq; Tigre 
’aballas “devil”, Ar. ’tblis; Amharic sug and Sug “market”, Ar. s#q. On 
the basis of these correspondences it is safe to assume that » was pro- 
nounced s in these examples. 

Ar. s=G. sands. Examples for s: sa‘af “unfermented wine”, Ar. 
saf; sdriqdt “flat cake”, Ar. sariqa; sor “small palm”, Ar. sagr. 
Examples for s and s: qamis and qdmis “shirt”, Ar. qamis; salib and 
salbo “cross”, Ar. salib; ’asfar “yellow”, Ar. ’asfar. Examples for s: 
sinobar “pine tree”, Ar. sanabir; sddaéf “pearl”, Ar. sadaf; ‘anasar 
“substance, element”, Ar. ‘andsir; darsane “‘cinnamon”, Ar. dar 
sintyy. 

The correspondence between Ar. 5 and Geez 5, z is found in safra and 
yafra “cholera”, Ar. safra’ “bile”. 

The situation is the same in the other Ethiopic languages. This is the 
case in Tigrigna and Tigre, languages that have the glottalized s. Thus, 
Tigrigna sandal “odoriferous wood”, Ar. sandal; qdmis and qdmis 
“shirt”, Ar. gamis; Tigre ’asfar “yellow”, Ar. ’asfar; ndsib “accident’”’, 
Ar. nasib. Likewise in the South Ethiopic languages that do not have the 
sound s. Thus, Harari sabib “friend”, Ar. sabib; sabri “patience”, Ar. 
sabr; Amharic qamis “shirt”, Ar. qamis; suf “flannel”, Ar. saf; Argobba 
s*abiy “baby”, Ar. sabiyy; wasiyya “last will”, Ar. wasiyya; Gurage 
(Caha) asar “four o’clock in the afternoon”, Ar. ‘asr; gambisa “shirt”, 
Ar. gamis. In the South Ethiopic languages that do not have the 
glottalized s, the correspondence between Arabic s and South Ethiopic 
sis less difficult to explain. The situation is different for Geez, Tigre and 
Tigrigna, languages that have the glottalized s,and yet Arabic s is often 
tepresented as s in these languages. Various explanations are possible 
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for this phenomenon. First, the North Ethiopic s is a glottalized sound 
whereas Arabic s is velarized. These sounds are, therefore, phonetically 
quite different. Another explanation could be sought in the Cushitic 
languages of Agau, such as Bilin, Bedja and others. Indeed the Agau 
languages have no glottalized or velarized sounds at all, and in the case 
of any loan-word with s (velarized or glottalized) the correspondence in 
Bilin is s, £. Thus, Bilin sadar “breast”, Ar. sadar. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that the sound s as representative of Arabic s is taken over from 
Cushitic. 

At. 7=G. 2: xdnabir “wasp”, Ar. zanabir; zanar “belt”, Ar. xunnar; 
xahura, zahora “Venus”, Ar. zubra. 

Occasionally Ar. x corresponds to Geez z and s; thus, zubal and 
subal “Saturn”’, Ar. zubal; mazar and masar “beer prepared with millet”, 
Ar. mizr; gaws and ’aldwz “the Twins (as sign of Zodiac)”, Ar. ’a/- 
gawza’. The occasional correspondence between Geez s, z and Ar. s, 
s and z could result from particular phonetic reasons, that is, voicing or 
unvoicing in accordance with the neighbouring sounds. 


LIQUIDS 
Ar. n=G. n: nora “chalk”, Ar. niira; qan’at “resinous sap”, Ar. ginna; 
manarat “candlestick”, Ar. manara. 

Ar. /=G./: bfaf “envelop”, Ar. fafa; qalaba “turn, turn over”, Ar. 
galaba; salit “oil extracted from seeds”, Ar. salit. The correspondence 
/: nin zarbon “shoe, sandal”’, Ar. zarbil, is no doubt due to the presence 
of the liquid 7 in the root. 

Ar. r=G. r: gard “monkey”, Ar. gird; markab “boat”, Ar. markab; 
ros “male”, perhaps from Ar. ras. 


PALATALS 


Ar. §=G. £ (written »), occasionally s (written #), Examples for /: 
Sahar “new moon”, Ar. sahr; Sarg “rivulet, channel”, Ar. Sarg; Sara’ 
“sail of boat”, probably from Ar. Jira‘. Examples for s and s-S: 
sabda‘at “viper”, Ar. Sibdi‘; gdwsan “‘cuirass”, Ar. gausan; santardg, 
sdntarad “chess”, Ar. Sitrang; Sirak “part of tablet”, Ar. Sirak. 

Here again one should keep in mind the uncertainty concerning the 
pronunciation of w, that is to say, whether it was pronounced S or s. As 
an inverse process we could very well imagine that because of the con- 
fusion in the pronunciation of sand s at a certain period in the language, 
the symbol] 4 could have been likewise pronounced s and the most 
frequent correspondence would then be: Arabic § = Geez J, even though 
some of the loan-words are written with 4. 

Ar. y=G. y: farya “Pleiades”, Ar. turayya; gdday, %ddey “Goat (as 
sign of Zodiac)”, Ar. gady; gdytun “small nook in the house”, At. 
qaytin. 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


VELARS 
Ar. R=G. k, Rk”: kabarit “sulphur”, Ar. kibrit; wakaba “do something 
assiduously”, Ar. wakaba; k”ahal “antimony”, Ar. Rubi. 

Ar. q=G. 9, 7”: naqgat “she-camel”, Ar. naga; gatran “liquid pitch”’, 
Ar. gitran; qamdar “moon”, Ar. gamar; q”ast,q”’ast, qust,an aromatic plant, 
Ar. gust; nag’at “dot”, Ar. nugta; q’aten “silk, cloth”, Ar. gutn. 

It should be noted that Geez has the labiovelars g”, &” and qg” repte- 
senting Arabic g(g), & and g. In most of the cited examples the Ethiopic 
labiovelar is due to the presence of the vowel z in the original word, as, 
for instance, g”abndt “‘cheese” (Ar. Subna), dag”alam “bracelet” (Ar. 
dumlug), k”’ahal “antimony” (Ar. &abl), and in the above-mentioned 
examples for g”. One finds, however, a labiovelar in Geez even though 
there is no vowel # in the original form of classical Arabic; thus, dag”ar 
“wood of the plough” (Ar. dagr), 4g”am “bridle” (Ar. ligam), haq* and 
“churn” (Ar. haqana), q”asyat, q’asdyat “cucumber” (Ar. gitta’). In all 
these cases it is possible either that the borrowings come from an Arabic 
dialect that has a labial vowel (4, 0) in the root, or that the labiovelar 
being a regular feature of the Geez phonology appeared in borrowings 
even though there was no labial vowel that would have caused the 
labialization. 

Ar. b=G. k, k*; less frequently (written mostly with +, occasionally 
with ii). 

Examples for )=k, k”: kabazd “bake”, Ar. buby “bread”; kamar 
“wine”, Ar. hamr; kuf “boot”, Ar. buff; katdmd “sign”, Ar. hatama; 
tarik, “history, period”, Ar. ta’rib; rak”am “marble”, Ar. rubam. 

Examples for =; written with +: bowur “weak”, Ar. pawwar; 
hardsit (written with + and ‘ti) “purse”, Ar. burs; salibot and salik “cassia 
plant”, Ar. saliba; hob, a kind of tree, probably Ar. ba) “peach, prune”’; 
written with "i: katme, a kind of plant, Ar. hitmiyy; Rardsit (and bardsit) 
“purse”, Ar. burs. 

If G. hanzir “pig” is borrowed from Ar. Jinzir, that is, G. ) cor- 
tesponding to Ar. 4, we should have an indication of the confusion in 
the pronunciation of 4, 4 and # (see below, “Laryngeals”) manifesting 
itself in the writing. In other words, even though the spelling of the 
Geez word for “pig” is written with a ) (banzir) it may have been pro- 
nounced fanzir because it may have come from a period in which the 
spelling was no longer consistent. 

In some expressions occurring in magical texts, Ar. ) is represented 
by A; thus adbo/ “enter”, Ar. ’udbul; taktum watablug “you hide and you 
cteate”, Ar. saktum(u) watabluq(u). This correspondence (G. /= Ar. §) is 
likewise due to the confusion in the pronunciation and in the writing. 

As for the correspondence of Ar. )=G. &, it is found in all the 
Ethiopic languages. Tigrigna Adbar “notice”, Ar. babar; kdnzir “pig”, 
At. hanzir; Tigre ’aker “end”, Ar. *abir; kddma “work”, Ar. hadama; 
Amharic mdkddda “cushion”, Ar. mibadda; kal “vinegar”, Ar. hall; 
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Har. kafafa “be light”, Ar. hafif; xufiand kuffi “shoe of European type”, 
Ar. buff; Gurage ker “good”, Ar. hayr; kdms “Thursday”, Ar. hamis; 
Argobba kdmis “Thursday”, Ar. hamis; rakis “cheap”, Ar. rapis. It is 
quite possible that the correspondence is due to the influence of 
Cushitic. Indeed, in the Agau languages of the North, such as Bilin and 
Bedja, Arabic # is represented in the loan-words as &; cp. Bilin kadam 
“serve”, Ar. hadama; ker “good”’, Ar. hayr; Bedja keli “be free”’, Ar. 
hala; kelig “create”, Ar. halaqga. The situation is the same in Somali and 
in the Sidamo languages in the south. Thus, Somali &zbis ““bread”’, Ar. 
hubz; keli “alone”, Ar. balw; katun “seal”, Ar. batim. Sidamo: kalg 
“create”, Ar. halaga; kdms(Alaba) “Thursday”, Ar. bamis; kere “well”, 
Ar. hayr. 
LARYNGEALS 

The laryngeals show fluctuation in the correspondences. Thus, Arabic 
” is occasionally represented as zero in Geez; Arabic ‘ also occurs as ’ in 
Geez; and Arabic 4 and / are also represented indiscriminately as 4, ) 
and 4. These fluctuations are due to the weakening and the confusion of 
the laryngeals in a later stage of Geez. Possibly also some of these 
Arabic loan-words penetrated into Geez through Amharic where the 
laryngeals became vero. 

Ar.’ =G. ’ in initial position, zero in final position. Initially: ’ababi 
“flood”, Ar. ’abab; ’adim “red hide”, Ar. ’adim; ’adayd (also ‘adaya) 
“pay”, Ar. ’adda. In final position: waba “malaria”, Ar. waba’; bagela 
“bean”, Ar. bagila’ ; sawda “melancholy’’, Ar. sagda’. It is possible that 
waba and bagela are taken from Arabic through Amharic, or that they 
came from a later stage of Geez in which the laryngeals were weakened. 

The Arabic hamza with the vowel 7 is represented in Geez as ): 
tabaya‘ “nature”, Ar. taba’i‘; wasayad “pillows”, Ar. wasa’id. The hamza 
with the vowel u is represented as w in fawos “peacock”, Ar. fa°Hs. 

Ar. ‘=G. ‘: ‘atarad “Mercury”, Ar. ‘utarid; ‘angug “sea lizard”, At. 
“ungag; ba‘ “palm of the hand”, Ar. ba‘. 

A weakening of ‘ into ’ occurring in the latter period of Geez is 
shown in ‘ardbon and ’ardbon “‘deposit”’ from Ar. ‘arabiin, and q*anza'‘t 
and q”anza’t “curled hair”, Ar. qunzu‘a. 

In wardd “width”, w represents Ar. ‘ of ‘arad “width”! 

Ar. h=G. hb: halal “new moon”, Ar. Ailal; Sahar “new moon”, At. 
Sabr; zawhar “gem”, Ar. gauhar. 

Due to the confusion in the pronunciation between 4, ) and # ina 
later period of Geez there is also confusion in the orthography. Asa 
result of it, Arabic 4 is occasionally represented by 4 and 4; thus, 
"alhavra “the Hidjra”, Ar. ’al-higra; harmédz, a kind of wild animal, At. 
hirmis; darham and darham “drachma”, Ar. dirham. 

Ar. b=G. hb: hadid “iron”, Ar. hadid; harir “silk”, Ar. harir; tahn 
“polenta, flour”, probably from Ar. sibn; déwh “table, board”, Ar. /axb. 


1 Cp. also Tigrigna ward “width of cloth”, Amharic ward, word. 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


In the expressions of the magical writings one finds occasionally Ar. 
h represented by G. 4: hafir “protector”, Ar. hafir; rabim “merciful”’, 
Ar. rabim. For the reason of this correspondence, see above. 


SPECIAL ARABIC PHONEMES 


As it was said above, Arabic has phonemes that are lacking in Geez. 
They are: the interdentals ¢, d, x, the affricate g, and the velar voiced §. 
In the Arabic loan-words containing one of these phonemes the Geez 
correspondence is as follows: 

Ar. t=Geez ¢, s. Examples for ¢: arya “Pleiades”, Ar. turayya; 
tigeda “kind of plant”, Ar. tagida; ’awtan “idols”, Ar. ’awtan. 

Example for s: rams “small boat”, probably from Ar. ramt. 

Examples for s and ¢: séwr and tawr “Bull (as sign of Zodiac)”, oy aa 
tayr; somat, som and tuma “ garlic”, Ar. tim; q”asyat and qat(t)a “cucum- 
ber”, Ar. gitta’. 

The various correspondences are undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
borrowings were taken from various Arabic dialects in which classical 
Arabic ¢ is represented as ¢ and s. 

Ar. d=G. d, 2: ‘udr “excuse”, Ar. ‘adr Sadmaz “bread of wheat”, Ar. 
samid, samid; lozan “perfume, incense”, Ar. ’alladin; qazafa and gadafa 

“row”, Ar. gadafa. For the reason of the different correspondences, see 
above. 

Ar. 7=G. ¢ in salamad “do injustice”, Ar. zalama, unless it is taken 
from Syriac ¢Jam. ; 

Ar. =G. g, g”, occasionally g, ¥, x, and d. As was noted above, 
Geez has neither the sound g nor ¥. These sounds, however, exist in 
the spoken dialects and their existence in Geez is due to the fact that 
these loan-words came through the medium of the spoken languages. 
The written symbols used for g and # are those of the spoken languages 
in which these sounds exist. As for the various correspondences 
themselves, that is, g, g and ¥ corresponding to a single symbol ¢ g of 
classical Arabic, they are to be explained through the existence of these 
sounds in various Arabic dialects corresponding to the sound g of 
classical Arabic. The loan-words could have come into Geez (or into 
the spoken Ethiopic languages) from the Arabic dialects rather than 
from classical Arabic. 

Examples for Ar. g=G. g: gazirat “island”, Ar. gazira; Sarg “rivulet, 
channel”, Ar. Sarg; mdasgid “mosque”, Ar. masgid; ganin “embryo”, Ar. 
kanin; dibag “brocade”, Ar. dibag; garab “leather bottle”, Ar. grab. 

Examples for Ar. =G. g”: g”abnit, gabnat “cheese”, Ar. gubna; dag”al- 
ma, dalg*ama “bracelet”, Ar. dumlug; dag”ar “wood of the plough”, Ar. 
dagr; lag”am “bridle”’, Ar. ligam; g”arn “threshing field”, probably from 
Ar. gurn, For the labiovelar g”, see above. 

Examples for Ar. =G. g: gayb “pocket”, Ar. gayb; sdntardg (and 
Sdntard®) “chess”, Ar. Sitrang. 
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Examples for Ar. =G. ¢ (and g): zi¥ “astronomical tables”, Ar. zif 
(from Persian); ’al/hagra ““Hidjra”, Ar. ’al-higra; ¥dday and gaday “Goat 
(as sign of Zodiac)”, Ar. gady; algdwza and gaws “the Twins (as sign 
of Zodiac)”, Ar. ’al-gayza’. 

The examples for Ar. =G. yz, d are rare: zawhar “gem”, At. 
Lauhar; sandag “stick used by the priest”, Ar. sangagq. 

Ar. g=G. q in balgdm “phlegm”, Ar. balgam. 


In summing up, the correspondence between the Geez and the 
Arabic phonemes is as follows. The parentheses () indicate a 
tare correspondence; the brackets [ ] indicate an only example: 


Arabic Geez Geez Arabic 
‘ ’ (initial), zero (final) 70) 
¢ © (late ’ ¢ ¢ 
b b b b 
d d d d, a, d 
d d, x d ra 
qd a,{x] f f 
i ¢ g é 
£ gat (ates %) gg 
g {gl h h, (b) 
hb h (late also s&h f, + J) b b 
b h (late 4) b b 
b k, k”, k k, b 
k k, k” ke k, b 
l 1 | l 
m m m m 
Nn nh n n 
Gq 449° q q (g] 
r r q” q 
$ S, (F) r r 
$ 5,5 Ss S, 5, (F), ¢ 
f 5, (5) § § 
t t Sf §, (5) 
t 4S t tt 
t+ + t é, t2 
W w W wy 
J J J J 
: a ¢ x x, 4, [d] 


General morphological treatment of the loan-words. The morpho- 
logical system of the loan-words is adapted to the Geez system. 
On the whole, however, the Arabic loan-words are not produc- 
tive in Geez and, as a result of this, there are few forms that ate 
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derived from the Arabic loan-words. This is probably due to the 
fact that the Arabic loan-words were taken over in the literary 
language of Geez and were not adopted by the spoken language. 
This is not the case in the Arabic loan-words used in the spoken 
Ethiopic languages where the forms derived from the Arabic 
loan-words are as numerous as those derived from the native roots. 

Many loan-words were taken over with the Arabic form even 
though Geez does not use that morphological form. This is the 
case with the Arabic article ’a/ (mostly used as ’a/) encountered 
in some loan-words. Thus ’a/-‘anin “impotence”, Ar. ’a/‘inina; ’al- 
gorasya “cherry tree”’; ’a/-but “Fish (as sign of Zodiac)”; ’a/-qaws 
“Archer (as sign of Zodiac)”, and others. 

Likewise the Arabic “elative”’ form ’af‘a/ is taken over in some 
loan-words. Thus, ’akdar “dark, dusty”, Ar. ’akdar; ’asfar, ’asfar 
“yellow”, Ar. ’asfar; ’axmar “purple”. Or the participle forms, 
such as mdknun “concealed, hidden”, Ar. makniin; mézdy(y)an 
“barber”, Ar. muzayyin. 


NOUN 


Nominal forms. The Geez nominal forms are used with the loan-words. 
Thus, gulabe “inversion”, from qdlaba “invert”, Ar. qalaba; salbo 
“cross”, from sdalaba “crucify” (possibly from Syriac rather than from 
Arabic); sarub, passive participle of ‘arabd “drink”; bawur “weak”. 

Feminine. The nouns in the feminine are often adopted with the 
mortpheme -d¢, Arabic -at"*. Thus, gézirdt “island”, Ar. gavirat™"; 
"arkubat, rakubdt “she-camels”, Ar. rakibat""; nagat “she-camel”, Ar. 
nagat"" ;; sdrigat “flat cake”, Ar. sarigat™. 

Plural. The internal plural of Geez often coincides with that of Arabic 
and it is, therefore, difficult to know whether the Geez plural form 
was used. This is the case of dagiga “minute” (Ar. daqiga): pl. dagayaq 
(Ar. daqa’ig); rdms “small boat” (Ar. ramt): pl. ’armas (Ar. ’armat); kuff 
“shoe” (Ar. buff): pl. ’akfaf(Ar.’abfaf). Other plural forms are definitely 
those of Geez. Thus, garab “leather bottle” (Ar. grab): pl. garabat. Of 
special interest is the double plural in nouns such gdmis “shirt”, pl. 
qimayas and qdmayast; wagaf “bracelet”, pl. ’awqaf and ’awgqafat.: 


VERB 

The Arabic loan-words in the domain of the verb have few derived 
stems. Nearly all of them have stems that have the same form in Arabic 
and in Geez and no conclusion can be drawn on the basis of their analy- 
sis. Thus, ’asrabd “give to drink” (from Sarabd) is an Arabic and Geez 
formation, as is ’astdwzdrd “appoint vizier”, from wazir “vizier”. 


1 See A. Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar, p. 303. 
1§7 
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LIST OF ARABIC LOAN-WORDS ACCORDING TO 
SUBJECT-MATTER 
The words are in alphabetical order. The nouns precede the verbs. 
Some of the Arabic words mentioned below are themselves loan-words 
from other languages; in most cases the foreign origin is indicated. 


(a) The physical world 


*ababi “flood”, Ar. ’abab 

"iyor “either”, Ar. yar, from Greek 

félak “celestial sphere”, Ar. falak 

gazirat “island”, Ar. gazira 

halal ““new moon”, Ar. hilal 

kdrm, karm “vineyard”, perhaps from Ar. karm 

mars, marso ““port’’, Ar. marsa"; Noeldeke 61 and Fraenkel 215 think 
that this root is common to Arabic and Ethiopic; see also Jeffery 262 

nar “light, fire” (G.), Ar. nar 

gamar “moon”, At. gamar 

Sahal (K.) “shore”, Ar. sabil 

Sahar “new moon”, Ar. sabr, from Aramaic (Jeffery 187) 

Sarg “rivulet, channel”, Ar. Sarg 

Sarm “sea, depth of sea”, Ar. Sarm; Noeldeke 61 thinks that this word 
is common to Arabic and Ethiopic 

tabayax “nature”, Ar. taba’i‘ (see also Noeldeke 32) 

watsa “‘catch fire”, denominative from Ar. wafis “furnace” 


(b) Celestial bodies 
‘atarad “‘Mercury”, Ar. ‘ufarid 
dabran, dabaran “‘Aldebaran”’, Ar. ’ad-dabardan 
subal, see xubal 
tarya “Pleiades”, Ar. turayya 
xahura, zahara “Venus”, Ar. zuhara, zahara 
xubal, subal “Saturn”, Ar. zubal 


(c) Signs of the Zodiac 
"asad “Lion”, Ar. asad 
daly ‘‘ Water-bearer”’, Ar. ’ad-dalw 
gaday, %aday “Goat”, Ar. gady 
saws, algdwza “The Twins”, Ar. algawza’ 
hamal, hamal “Ram”, Ar. hamal 
but, ’albut “Fish”, Ar. bat 
mizan, ’almizan “Balance”, Ar. mizan 
qaws, ’alqdws “Archer”, Ar. gays 
sdnbul, ’ascnbalah “Virgin”, Ar. ’as-sunbula 
Saratan, sartan, Sartan “Crab”, Ar. saratan 
sdwr “Bull”, Ar. taur; see tawr 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


tawr, ’altawr “Bull”, Ar. tayr; see sawr 

$dday, see gdday 

(al)Sawa, see gdws 

(7) Mankind 

*sban “son”, Ar. thn 

ganin “embryo” (G.), Ar. ganin 

ros “male”, Ar. ras 

(ce) Animals 

’afrabt,’afbart “young ones of birds”, perhaps from Ar. ’afriba, pl. of farh 

arkubat, rakubat ‘‘she-camels”’, Ar. rakiba 

‘alagat “leech”, perhaps from Ar. “alaga 

‘ambar, ‘anbar, ‘anbari ““whale”’, Ar. ‘anbar (Noeldeke 62); cf. below, 
“Materials, Products” 

‘angug, ‘ang’ag” “sea lizard”, probably from Ar. ‘angag “having a long 
neck” 

falfal “elephant”, perhaps from Ar. f#/; for its Aramaic-Akkadian 
origin, see Zimmern 50 

gamus “buffalo”, Ar. gamis, from Persian (Hommel 229) 

hanzar, hanzir “pig”, most probably from Ar. dinzir; for the Aramaic 
origin of the Arabic noun, see Fraenke! 110-11, Jeffery 126; Hommel 
385 considers this root as Proto-Semitic 

harmaz, harmaz, a kind of wild animal, Ar. hirmis “lion, rhinoceros”’, 
but see Hommel 333, Noeldeke 58 

k*Graki “crane (bird)”, Ar. kurkiyy, from Greek (Dozy, vol. 2, p. 458) 

naqat ““she-camel”, Ar. naga 

gerd “monkey”, Ar. gird 

rakubat, see ’arkubat 

sabde‘at “viper”, Ar. Sibdi‘, Sibda‘ 

sor, pl. ’aswar “ox”, Ar. tayr (see also “Signs of the Zodiac”) 

tdwos “peacock”’, probably from Ar. /a’as, fawiis, also Syriac, Greek; for 
its Hindu origin, see Hommel 377 

zabal “dung”, Ar. yibl 

zdnabir ““wasp, hornet”, Ar. zanabir, pl. of zanbar, zunbar 


(f) Parts of the body, physical conditions 
‘anin, "al-‘anin “impotence”, Ar. ‘inina 
‘agar “medicine, drug”, Ar. ‘aggar (also Syr. ‘aqqara) 
ba‘ “palm of hand”, Ar. ba‘ 
balgdm “phlegm”, Ar. balgam 
bakim “doctor, philosopher”, Ar. bakim 
howas “senses”, perhaps from Ar. hawdss “senses”, pl. of Aassa, even 
though the verb ’a-hosd “move” exists in Ethiopic 
bowur “weak, infirm”, Ar. hawwar 
matan “sinew, nerve”, probably from Ar. matn 
q’anza’t, q’anza‘t “curled hair”, Ar. qunzu‘a 
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Safra, zafra “cholera”’, ’asfar “kind of disease”, Ar. safra’ “bile”, lit. 
“yellow” 

Sagum “mute”, Ar. ’asgam, ’axgam 

sadnam, sanam, “tanch”’, Ar. sandm 

tanaz fa “be exhausted”, perhaps from Ar. nazafa “exhaust” 

waba “malaria”, Ar. waba’, waba’ 


(g) Food, drink 


gabnat, g”abnat “cheese”, Ar. gubna 
kdmar “wine”, Ar. bamr 
hobézda “bake bread” (M.), denominative from Ar. bubz “bread”, which 
in its turn is borrowed from Geez habast (Noeldeke 56) 
malah “salted”, Ar. malih 
miarag “soup”, Ar. maraq 
mazer, mazar “beer prepared with millet”, Ar. mizr; Noeldeke 57 con- 
siders the Arabic root a loan-word from Ethiopic, but it seems to me 
that it is of Yemenite Arabic origin, for which see Noeldeke ibid. 
sa‘af ““unfermented wine”, Ar. sa‘f; Noeldeke 64 thinks that this root is 
common to Arabic and Ethiopic 
sarigat “flat cake”, Ar. sariga 
Sarab “drink”, sardba “to drink”, Ar. Sarab 
tohon “polenta, flour”, perhaps from Ar. thn; Fraenkel 33 seems to 
consider this root common to Arabic and Ethiopic 
salawa “roast”, Ar. sala 
Sdmédz (M.) “bread of wheat”, Ar. samid, samid, from Aramaic (Fraenkel 
32) 
(4) Trees, plants 
baldsan “balm”, Ar. balasan 
balut “oak tree”, Ar. ballat, from Syriac (see Fraenkel 139, Noeldeke 44, 
n. 1) 
butem, batam “turpentine tree”, Ar. butm, butum, from Syriac (Fraenkel 
139, Noeldeke 44, no. 1); for its Akkadian origin, see Zimmern 54 
hob, a kind of tree, perhaps Ar. faub “peach, prune”; for its Aramaic 
origin, see Fraenkel 142 
katme (D.), kotme (M.), a kind of plant, Ar. Ditmiyy 
mia, mea (D.), mi‘ (M.) “storax, myrrh”, Ar. mi‘a 
miloke, meloke, a kind of plant, Ar. mulibiya (also Greek) 
nil “indigo plant”, Ar. ni/ (from Indian) 
(al) garasya “cherry tree”, Ar. garasiya, from Greek (Dozy, vol. 2, p. 327) 
Gast, q”ast, qust, geste “aromatic plant”, Ar. qust 
saglat, a kind of odoriferous flower, Ar. sigi//at, from Persian; Zimmern 
58 derives this root from Akkadian 
Salihot, salik, salika “cassia (plant)”, Ar. saliba 
Sanobar “pine tree”, Ar. sanaybar 
sor “small palm”, Ar. sayr 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 
téqgada, a kind of plant, Ar. tigda, taqda 


tarmus “lapine (plant)”, Ar. turmus, from Greek 
ward “rose”, Ar. ward 
zayton “olive tree”, Ar. yaytin 


(7) Vegetables, cereals 

‘glés, a kind of wheat, Ar. ‘alas 

bagela ““bean”’, perhaps from Ar. bagila’; for a possible Aramaic origin, 
see Fraenkel 139 

basal “onion”, Ar. basal 

batib “cucumber” (M.), Ar. bittih; for a possible Syriac origin, see 
Fraenkel 140 

darsdne “cinnamon”, Ar. dar siniyy, dar Siniyy (from Persian dar) 

ful, fal (D. M.) “pea”, Ar. fal; for its Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 143 

falfal “pepper”, Ar. fulful, filfil 

ganz “nut”, perhaps from gayz, of Aramaic origin (Noeldeke 43) 

kok “apple, prune”, Ar. haub 

kamin, komin, kamin, kémun “cumin”, Ar. kammin, also Hebrew, Syriac, 
Greek 

lomi “lemon”, Ar. limtin, laymiin 


law “almond”, Ar. Jaxx; for its Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 145, 
Noeldeke 43 


mux “banana” (G.), Ar. mauz 

q’asyat, g’asayat, q’asayat “cucamber”’, Ar. gutta’, gitta’, but see Zimmern 
58 

gata “cucumber”, Ar. gutta’, gitta’ 

roman “pomegranate”, Ar. rumman, from Aramaic (Fraenkel 142, 
Noeldeke 42); for its Akkadian origin, see Zimmern 54 

safargol, séfarkol “quince”, Ar. safargal 

salit “oil extracted from seeds”, Ar. salit 

somat, som, tuma “garlic”, Ar. tum (Syt. téma) 

sinbal, sabal “ear of corn”’, sanbal probably taken from Ar. sunbula 

tafab, tafub, tafab (D.), fafab (K.) “apple”, Ar. taffab; for a possible 
Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 140 

tuma, see Somat 

xabib “raisin”, Ar. zabib; Noeldeke 64 thinks that this root is common 
to Arabic and Ethiopic 

(j) Clothing 

birnus “black burnous” (G.), Ar. burnus, for which see Fraenkel 51 

dibag “brocade”, Ar. dibag, from Persian 

dag"alma, dalg”ama “bracelet”, Ar. dumlug; Fraenkel 56 and Noeldeke 53 
consider the Arabic root a loan-word from Ethiopic 

darmang, darmanq, a kind of woman’s clothing, Ar. durmuk, durnuk 
“rug”; see, however, Fraenkel 289 and his opinion on Syr. sarbanga 
in connexion with the Geez root 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


Layb “pocket”, Ar. gayb 

harir “silk”, Ar. harir 

kuf “boots”, Ar. buff 

kis “pocket”, Ar. Ais, from Aramaic (Fraenkel 197); for its Akkadian 
origin, see Zimmern 20 

katan “linen”, Ar. kattan, kittan, from Aramaic (Fraenkel 42); for its 
Akkadian origin, see Zimmern 37 

hfaf “envelope, band”, Ar. Lfafa 

mandil “cloak”, Ar. mandil, from Latin mantile 

nag” abat, nagbat, ’ang”abat “girdle”, Ar. nugba 

qamis, qamis “shirt”, Ar. gamis, Greek xapioiov (Fraenkel 45) 

g’aten “silk, cloth”, Ar. gufn, considered a foreign word in Arabic 
(Fraenkel 42) 

Saglat, saglat, a kind of costly cloth, Ar. sigsilat, from Latin sigi/latus 
(Fraenkel 48) 

talisan “cloth of the priests”, Ar. faylasan 

tag “cloth”, Arabic and Syrian Arabic saga 

tut, tat “cotton”, Ar. tut 

wagaf “bracelet”, perhaps from Ar. waqf; Noeldeke 53 thinks that the 
Arabic root is taken from Ethiopic, reasoning that the Arab is not 
skilled for metal work. Note, however, that in Ethiopia itself jewelry 
work is done by the Arabs rather than by the Ethiopians 

ganar “belt”, Ar. zunnar (also Syriac) 

xarbon “shoe, sandal”, Ar. zarbin, zarbial, from Greek ofpBovAa (Dozy, 
vol. 1, p. 584) 

(k) Materials, products 
"abnus “ebony”, Ar. ’abnis, from Greek 


"adim “ted hide” (D.), “red” (G.), Ar. ’adim “red hide” 

‘ud “aloes wood”’, Ar. ‘ad 

‘ambar ““amber”, Ar. ‘anbar (cf. above, “Animals”’) 

baliq, baldq, balaq “‘marble”, probably from Ar. balg 

balur “crystal”, Ar. ballir, billar, from Greek (Dozy, vol. 1, p. 110); 
Zimmern 60 derives it from Akkadian burallu 

dor (D.), dar, dorr (M.) “pearl”, Ar. durr 

Layard “cover with chalk”, denominative of Ar. gir “chalk”; for its 
Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 9 

hadid “iron”, Ar. hadid 

kabarit “sulphur”, Ar. Ribrit; for its Syriac origin, see Fraenkel 153 

kafur, kafur “camphor”, Ar. kafir, also Indian 

k*sbal “antimony”, Ar. kubl, from Aramaic (see also Noeldeke 40); fot 
its Akkadian origin, see Zimmern 61 

harakdnd “precious stone”, Ar. karkand 

loka “gum-lac”, Ar. lakk, lukk, probably from Indian (see Dozy, vol. 2, 
p- 548) 

Jul “pearl”, probably from Ar. v/v’ 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


marmar “marbie”, Ar. marmar 

mask. “musk”, Ar. misk, from Persian 

nahas “copper”, perhaps from Ar. nubdas 

nora “chalk”, Ar. nara 

natran “‘natron”’, Ar. natrin 

qan at, gan’ at “resinous sap”, Ar. qinna 

gar “liquid pitch”, Ar. gar, gir; for its Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 150 

gesar “scale, shell”, Ar. gisra 

getran “liquid pitch”, Ar. gatran, gitran; from Aramaic (Fraenkel 150) 

rak’am “marble”, Ar. rubam 

sdddf (M.) “pearl”, Ar. sadaf 

sdndaros, sandaris “resin used as perfumed fumigation”, Ar. sandaras, 
from Persian 

tankar, tankara “topaz”, Ar. tankar, from Persian 

yaft “pitch”, Ar. iff; for its Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 150 

yawhar “gem”, Ar. gauhar 


(/) Utensils, instruments 

‘abar, ’abari “point”, Ar. *ibar “needles”, pl. of ’ébra 

bigar “‘compass”’, Ar. firgar, firkah, Egyptian bikar, from Persian birkar 

buq, bawq “trumpet”, Ar. bag; from Syriac baqind, Latin buccina (Fraen- 
kel 284, Dozy, vol. 1, p. 128) 

dabus, danbus “cudgel, club”, Ar. dabbis 

dagar “wood of the plough”, Ar. dagr 

gorab “‘leather bottle”, Ar. girab 

habdy, a kind of vase, Ar. fabiya and fabi’a, from Aramaic habita 
(Fraenkel 168); for its Akkadian origin, see Zimmern 33 

karasit “purse”, Ar. burs, huras 

hg”am “bridle”, from Aramaic through Ar. Ligam 

léwh “board, table”, Ar. /aup; for its Aramaic origin, see Jeffery 254 

ma@ad “table”, perhaps from Ar. mda’ida (Praetorius, Z.D.M.G. uxt, 
622-3), but see Fraenkel 83 and Jeffery 255 

mangan “machine”, Ar. manganun, from Greek 

magls “sling”, Ar. migla‘ 

magare‘ “whip”, Ar. migra‘a 

markdb “boat”, Ar. markab 

qimtara “box, basket”, Ar. gimtar, from Greek through Aramaic 
(Fraenkel 252) 

qarara “bottle”, Ar. garura; for this root, see Fraenkel 71 

rams “small boat”, perhaps from Ar. ramat; Fraenkel 212 seems to 
suggest the same derivation 

Sindag “stick used by the priests”, Ar. sangaq, from Turkish (perhaps 
from a dialect with d instead of £) 

sdwt “whip”, Ar. saut 

safdn, a kind of vessel, Ar. sufn 
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Sara‘ “sail of boat”, Ar. Sird‘; Fraenkel 213 and Noeldeke 61 think that 
this word is common to Arabic and Ethiopic 

Sirak, sirak “part of tablet”, Ar. Sérdk “line, strap” 

vamam “bridle”, At. zimadm, from Aramaic (Noeldeke 41) 

xaq “leather bottle”, probably from Ar. zgq; derived from Aramaic 
(Fraenkel 171) 


(m) Dwelling, buildings, house, furniture 

‘aris “tent, barrack”, Ar. ‘aris; Noeldeke 51-2 does not express himself 
clearly about the origin of this root; Fraenkel 156 considers ‘aris as 
original Arabic 

fonduq “public guest-house”’, Ar. funduq, from Greek 

2” arn, gor(a)n, gur(a)n “threshing field”, probably from Ar. garn; for its 
Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 25 

habs “prison”, Ar. habs 

hanot “tavern”, Ar. banat; for its Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 172 

haymat (D.), baymat (M.) “tent”, Ar. bayma; Fraenkel 50 seems to 
consider the Ar. bayma an Ethiopic loan-word; see Jeffery 127 

kdwr “furnace”, Ar. kar; for its Akkadian origin, see Zimmern 32 

(al)maknun “stove, oven” (M.), Ar. kantn; for its origin, see Fraenkel 26 

manarat “‘candlestick”, Ar. manara 

gal‘a “castle”, Ar. gal‘a 

gandil “lamp”, Ar. gandil, from Greek through Syriac (Fraenkel 95) 

qaytun “small nook in the house”’, Ar. gaytin, from Greek (Dozy, vol. 2, 
p. 378) 

tonf “prominence, cornice”, Ar. tanf, tunf “prominence” 

wasayad “pillows”, Ar. wasa’id 

zarbet “rug, mat”, Ar. zurbiyya; see Fraenkel 93, Noeldeke 53, Jeffery 
151 

(n) Physical activities, motion, profession 

handta ““embalm”’, Ar. hanata 

hag’ and “‘churn”, Ar. bagana 

maxay(yyan “barber”, lit. “he who decorates”, Ar. mugayyin 

galaba “turn, turn over”, Ar. galaba 

gaxafd, qadifa, also hadafa “row”, Ar. qadafa, gadafa, see Fraenkel 227 

raband, rabald “\oad with a pack-saddle”, Ar. rahala 

tardzd (M.) “sew, binda book”, probably from Ar. sarraza “embroider” 

wakaba “do something assiduously”, Ar. wakaba 

wazara “obstruct, block”, Ar. wazara 

yaraba “hit” (M.), Ar. daraba 


‘(0) Spatial relations, quality, quantity 


ardab, a kind of measure, Ar. ’irdabb, ’ardabb “measure of grain”’, from 
Coptic 
’astar,akind of weight, Ar.’istar, from Latin stater; see Dozy, vol. 1,p.652 
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‘anasar, ‘anasor “‘substance, element”, Ar. ‘andasir, pl. of ‘unsur 
badra, a quantity of money, Ar. badra 

hamal “load”’, Ar. biml 

maknun “concealed, hidden”, Ar. maknin 

manan, a kind of weight, Ar. mann, mana" 

nasug “disposed in order”, Ar. nasaga “dispose in order” 
sabko (K.) “ingot”, Ar. sabika 

wayba’ (K.), a kind of weight, Egyptian Arabic wéba 

warad, warad “width”, Ar. ‘ard 

abart “fragment, piece”, Ar. zubra 


(p) Time 
‘am “year”, Ar. “dm (the Ethiopic expression is ‘amdt) 
dagiga “minute”, Ar. dagigqa 
(al)hagra “hidjra”, Ar. ’al-higra 
mabaram, the name of a month, Ar. ’a/-mubarram 
milad “time of birth”, Ar. milad (even though the root w/d is Ethiopic) 
tarik “epoch, history”, Ar. 4a’rip 
wagat (for ’awgat) “divisions of time”, Ar. ’awqat 


(q) Sense perception 
akdar “dark, dusky”, Ar. ’akdar “dim” 
‘asfar, ’asfar “yellow”’, Ar. ’asfar; see Noeldeke 32, no. 1 


‘aymar “purple”, perhaps from Ar. ’asmar “brown”; see Noeldeke 32 

‘azrag “dark blue”, Ar. ’azraq 

hamar in hamdrd sara’, ’abmard sara’, homra sara’ “ted berry”’, lit. “red 
berry of Greece”, probably from Ar. ’ahmar “red” 

(a)lam‘a “be bright”, Ar. lama‘a 

hzan “perfume, incense”, Ar. ’a/-ladin 

rahe ““sweet odour”’, Ar. r@’iha 


(r) Emotions, mind, thought 

‘udr (D.), ’udr (K.) “excuse”, Ar. ‘adr 

‘aql (D.), ’aq/ (K.) “intelligence”, Ar. ‘ag/ 

k*srah “aversion”, Ar. karh 

ma‘alam “teacher”, Ar. mu‘allim 

réwag yawi “philosopher”, Ar. falasifatu ar-ruwag “the philosophers of 
the ruwaq’’, that is, “the section of the mosque in which the students 
are boarded”’, probably of Persian origin (Fraenkel 165) 

sawda “melancholy”, Ar. sawda’ 

saya “bad action”, Ar. sayyi’a 

talmid “disciple”, Ar. talmid, talmid; for its Aramaic origin, see 
Fraenkel 254 

(ta\hababa, tabab(b)a “be in love”, Ar. habba 

téldma “do injustice”, Ar. zalama 
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(s) Vocal utterances, reading, writing 


‘aldma “sign”, probably from Ar. ‘alama “mark” 

katab “book”’, Ar. kitab; for its Aramaic origin, see Jeffery 249 

kitdmd (M.) “sign”, Ar. hatama; for its Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 
252 

magqamear “dice for games of chance”, Ar. muqamir 

nag’at “point, dot”, Ar. nugta 

qaldm “reed used for writing”, Ar. galam; Noeldeke 50 thinks that the 
Arabic word is taken from Ethiopic; for its Aramaic origin, see 
Noeldeke 50, Fraenkel 246 

raq “parchment”, Ar. raqq, riqq; Fraenkel 246 and Jeffery 143 think 
that the Arabic root is taken from Ethiopic 

raqdma (D. M.) “paint”, (M.) “write”, Ar. ragama 

Santarag, sdntard® “chess”’, At. Sitrang, Satrang from Persian 

takriz “proclamation”, Ar. takriz 

zi% “astronomical tables”, Ar. zig, from Persian 


(¢) Commerce, money, possessions 

"adaya, ‘addyd (M.) “pay”, Ar. ’adda 

’arabon, ’arabon, ’ardbo, ‘ardbon “deposit”, Ar. ‘arabian; for its foreign 
(Greek) origin, see Fraenkel 190 

dinar, a kind of coin, from Greek, perhaps through the medium of 
Arabic rather than through Aramaic as suggested by Noeldeke 33 

darham, darbom (D.) darham (M.) “drachma”, Ar. dirham, from Greek 
(Jeffery 129) 

maskin “poor”, probably from Ar. miskin, of Aramaic origin (Noeldeke 
45, Jeffery 265), ultimately from Akkadian 

girat, a small coin, Ar. girat, from Greek; for its Aramaic origin, see 
Fraenkel 200 

waget “ounce”, Ar. wugiyya, from Aramaic (Fraenkel 201) 


(#) Social relations 
halifa (M.) “caliph”, Ar. balifa 
midina “main city”, Ar. madina; for its Aramaic origin, see Fraenkel 280 
gade “judge”, Ar. gadi" 
taklil “coronation”, Ar. taklil 


> 2 


wair “vizier”, ’astéwzdrd “appoint vizier”, Ar. wazir 
(v) Warfare 

der “coat of mail”, probably from Ar. dir‘; Noeldeke 53 thinks that 
Arabic dir‘ is borrowed from Ethiopic 

gawsan “cuirass”, Ar. Sausan 

madfa‘ (M.) “cannon”, Ar. midfa‘ 

mianganig “catapult”, Ar. manganiq, from Persian 

mazrag “short spear”, Ar. mizrag; Geez mazrat cited by Kamil is not 
found in the text; the form mazrat is found in Amharic 
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ARABIC LOAN-WORDS IN GEEZ 


naft “naphtha, gun”, Ar. naff, from Greek 

qaws “bow”, Ar. qaus 

soham “arrow”, Ar. sahm 

siyf “sword”, denominative sayafa, sdyydfa “cut with the sword”, 
from Ar. sayf 

(w) Religion, superstitions 

sslam “Islam”, Ar. "islam 

"asquf “bishop”, Ar. ’asquf, from Greek 

‘awtan “idols”, Ar. ’awtdn, pl. of watan 

‘msara ““Pentecost”, Ar. ’al-‘ansara, from Hebrew ‘dsara (see Dozy, 
vol. 2, p. 181) 

baykal “temple, temple of Jerusalem”, Ar. haykal, from Aramaic; for its 
Akkadian-Sumerian origin, see Zimmern 8 

der “monastery”, Ar. dayr, from Syriac (Fraenkel 275) 

fal “omen”, Ar. fal 

forqan“‘ salvation”, perhaps from Ar. furgqan, going back to Syr.-Aramaic 
purqand, unless the Syriac passed independently into Arabic and Geez 

gihandm “‘hell”, Ar. gahannam 

hanisa “congregation”, Ar. kanisa, from Aramaic (Fraenkel 275) 

malakawi ‘“‘Melchite”, Ar. malakiyy 

mar, mari ““my master, saint”, is considered by Noeldeke 38, n. 2, as 
coming from Aramaic through Arabic 

masgid “‘mosque”, Ar. masgid; see also Noeldeke 36, n. 4 

maslam (D.), muslam (G.) “Moslem”, Ar. muslim 

qomos, a church dignitary, Ar. gémas, géimas, from Latin 

salib“ cross”’, salbo (M.) “cross”, with the denominative sa/ba “crucify”, 
Ar. salib; Noeldeke 35 thinks that sa/ib (with s) is borrowed from 
Arabic, while sa/bd (with s) is taken directly from Syriac without 
passing through Arabic 

sdytan, Sdytan “Satan”, from Ar. JSayfan (Praetorius, Z.D.M.G. ix1 
(1907), 619) 

sedandt(D.), sddana (M.) ‘kind of demon”, Ar. saydana; see Fraenkel 152 

salbo “‘cross”’, see above salib 

soma‘t “monk’s cell”, Ar. sauma‘a; for its foreign origin, see Fraenkel 
269, Noeldeke 52, Jeffery 200 

tilsim “talisman”, Ar. ¢ilasm, from Greek 

(ta)sayyard “draw an evil omen”, Ar. tafayyara; Noeldeke 64 thinks that 
this root is common to Ethiopic and Arabic 


(x) Expressions occurring in magical texts 
‘adhol “enter”, Ar. ’udbul* 
‘aflis “devil”, Ar. *sblis 
1 These expressions are taken from S. Strelcyn, “Priéres magiques éthio- 


piennes pour délier les charmes”, in Rocynik Orientalistycxzny, XVIII (1955), 
411 ff, 
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’almaknun “the hidden one”, Ar. ’a/-makniin 

"algadus “the holy one”, Ar. ’a/-gaddus 

"amri “my thing”, Ar. ’amri 

"alum k*al(1)u Sa’in “who knows everything”, Ar. ‘alimu kulli Sayin 

binur “by the light”, Ar. bi-nari 

barg “sign of Zodiac”, burg 

fadal “excellent”, Ar. fadil 

hafir “protector”, Ar. hafir 

hag “pilgrim”, Ar. agg 

kdmil “perfect”, Ar. kamil 

lahillahi hala “there is no God except Allah”, corrupt for Ar. /a ’é/ahi 
illa Nahi 

magnun “possessed by a spirit”, Ar. magnin 

man qablu “formerly”, Ar. min gabl 

miaqder “power”, Ar. magdara 

martad(d)a “covered with a cloak”, Ar. murtaddi 

na‘am “yes”, At. na‘am 

nabi rabim “merciful prophet”, Ar. nabiyy rabim 

gama “he stood”’, Ar. gama 

rab(b)a ‘alamin “master of the worlds”, Ar. rabbu |-‘alamin 

rabim “merciful”, Ar. rabim 

rahma “mercy”, Ar. rabma 

sal(l)i hala “pray to God”, Ar. salli (’)allaha 

Sanat “year”, Ar. sana 

Sakur “very grateful”, Ar. Sakér 

Sarif “noble”, Ar. Sarif 

tahag(Z)arna “we take refuge”, Ar. tahbaggarna 

taktum watablug “you hide and you create”, Ar. taktumu watabluqu (the 
lack of the endings in the Geez expression indicates that it is taken 
from a spoken dialect) 

tdwaik(k)alna ““we had confidence”, Ar. tawakkalna 

wilapawla walaqawt “there is no strength and no power”, Ar. wala 
hawla wala gaut 

yaktag “he needs”, Ar. yabtag 
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G. R. Driver and J. C. Mrzzs (eds.), The Babylonian Laws, edited with trans- 
lation and commentary, vol. 11. Transliterated Text, Translation, Philo- 
logical Notes, Glossary. (Ancient Codes and Laws of the Near East, vol. 3.) 
1955. Pp. viiit+426. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, and G. Cumberlege, 
London. Price: 635.) 


The keenly awaited second volume of The Babylonian Laws will not dis- 
appoint its readers. As one would expect of any philological work in which 
Professor G. R. Driver has a major part, the edition is highly competent and 
as near as humanly possible complete. The editors have set themselves the 
task of preparing an edition which will be of enduring value not only to 
assyriologists but also to hebraists, students of the history of law, and semit- 
ists in general, and have so ably succeeded that—in the absence of fresh 
archaeological discoveries to revolutionize our conception of Babylonian 
law—one can foresee little need for further commentaries on the laws of 
Hammurabi during this century. No doubt members of each group of readers 
to which the work is directed will find minor criticisms to level at the treat- 
ment of that aspect of the subject in which they are chiefly interested, but all 
will unite in admiring the manner in which such a mass of important material 
has been brought together. 

The scope of the work is not limited to the laws of Hammurabi, but com- 
prises also an edition of other relevant collections of laws, amongst them the 
neglected Neo-Babylonian laws. The Eshnunna laws were regarded by the 
editors as being outside the scope of the present volume. 

The sub-title gives a clear general idea of the contents of the volume, but 
omits mention of one of the most important sections of the book, an essay of 
eleven pages on the vexed problem of the -¢- forms of the Akkadian verb. 
This brings together the views of a number of the major contributors to the 
debate and, if it does not offer a final solution of the problem, it does enable 
the reader to see precisely what the problem is. Clearly it was only intended 
to give an outline of the problem and not a full history of the discussion 
surrounding it, and this will explain the omission of any reference to a number 
of important contributions to the subject. 

The preface contains a statement to the underlying philosophy of which 
some scholars would make objection. This says (p. vi) that the Code of 
Hammurabi “‘is a model of grammatical propriety and is in fact almost the 
only monument of Babylonian literature which from this point of view is 
almost faultless from beginning to end”. Unless this statement merely refers 
to the fewness of scribal errors, the statement seems to imply belief in the 
existence of an ideal Babylonian language independent of, or at least superior 
to, actual texts. If this is in fact the intended implication, one is led to ask how 
one can know, independently of the texts as actually found, what constitutes 
“correct” Akkadian grammar. One must take some standard, which may be 
based either on the known or supposed Proto-Semitic forms or on the forms 
actually found in a particular document or group of documents. In fact, 
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since the grammatical studies of Ungnad (esp. Z.A. xvi (1903), 353-78; 
XVIII (1904), 1-67), it has been Old Babylonian, and in particular its largest 
and best preserved monument, the Code of Hammurabi, which has been 
taken as the norm for the study of Babylonian grammar, and it is inevitable 
that the language of the Code of Hammurabi should be found to fit very 
closely rules which have been largely deduced from its text. The point of 
view that there is a “correct”? Old Babylonian which modern scholars by 
virtue of critical method and comparative studies can know not only (as is 
indeed the case) more accurately in respect of etymology and historical 
development, but even more accurately in details of usage than did the 
ancient scribes, leads the editors in several cases to diagnose as errors or 
abnormalities forms which do not fit the rules they themselves accept. As 
examples the following may be adduced: 

P. 177, notes on §§ 49-52, ll. 37-44 and 60-3. The point is made that the 
words sibazu and u siptifu “ought” to follow the relative clauses before 
which they are at present placed, whilst a reference on p. 204 refers to them 
as “displaced clauses”. It is legitimate to speak of the clauses as “dis- 
placed” only if there is some evidence that the compiling lawyers once put 
them or at least intended them to be put in different places. Yet the alleged 
displacement can hardly be due in both cases to mason’s errors, and the 
constructions must therefore have come to the mason in the existing form 
from the compiling lawyers. The difficulty arises from importing modern 
conceptions into the meaning of siptu. The construction would certainly be 
illogical if spa meant precisely “‘interest’’ in the modern sense, but as the 
editors (B.L. 1, 174) following Meissner (M.A.0.G. x1/1, 86f.) point out, 
the meaning “‘interest”’ is a secondary one, deriving from the usage of the 
corresponding Sumerian term in connexion with the loan of beasts. 
A translation closer to the basic meaning of the original would be “in- 
crease” and with this conception there is less difficulty in logic. The owner 
of the field did, in fact, not only receive the capital from the samkaru, but 
could also be considered as having received the “increase” through the 
tamkaru’s activities. 

P. 204, note on § 112, ll. 57-8, ana Sibultim. The difficulty of the position of 
this phrase could be taken to show not that, as the editors conclude, it is 
otiose in its present position, but that it is here a technical term, as yet not 
fully understood, for one of the many possible legal arrangements by which 
an agent can hold a principal’s goods. 

P. 220, note on § 137, 1. 12. To speak of mutu as being “for mut” appears to 
imply that the short form of the construct is in some way more proper. To 
say (p. 142, note on ll. 40-1) that the construct with final -# “is an E.-Can. 
peculiarity” assumes an unstated standard in Akkadian from which such 
forms represent divergences, since, as Bauer, Ostk. 65-6 (quoted ad /oc.) and 
the phenomena in Arabic show, relative to Semitic languages in general it 
is not a peculiarity. On theconstruct in -4 see now von Soden, G.A.G. § 644. 

P. 232, note on §§ 163-4, Il. 18, 26. The editors incline to the view that 
ut-te-ir-fum is an error because it transgresses a (supposed) rule. But in 
what sense could it be an error? The double occurrence virtually excludes 
the possibility of a mason’s error, whilst if it were an error of the scribe 
responsible for the final drafting, the alleged solecism would have been at 
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least as evident to a man for whom Babylonian was a living tongue as to a 

modern scholar. 

A feature of the translations, which has been too frequently missing from 
editions of Akkadian texts, is that they always make sense and good idiomatic 
English. As the editors themselves point out (p. v), a translation of this kind 
must always have the nature of a compromise between the words of the origi- 
nal language and the idiom of the new one; and since no two people are likely 
to agree what constitutes a fair bargain between the two sides, the editors are 
bound to be attacked both by those who consider their translation unneces- 
sarily literal and by those who feel that too much has been read into the 
original. From the reviewer’s point of view the few offences noticed are of 
the latter kind: 

Pp. 42, 43, § 104, 1. 36, ana pasarim. The translation “‘for retail” gives a very 
specialized and limited equivalent for an Akkadian word which has a very 
wide semantic range. The passing references to pasaru on p. 193 of the 
present volume and p. 194 of B.L. 1 do not cover the point. In the absence 
of arguments to support the rendering given, some more neutral transla- 
tion might be preferable. 

P. 43, § 104, l. 38. The translation “‘the silver (obtained for them)” implies 
more than the original says, and assumes, as may or may not have been the 
case, that the valuation of the goods was made at their sale price after the 
sale rather than at an estimated value before the sale. The translation 
“silver (value)” would avoid this. 

P. 47, § 116, 1. 52. The translation “that he has lent” limits the meaning of 
iddinu too much, implying that the distress was taken as security for a loan, 
whereas it could equally well have been taken in default of payment of a 
debt. The more literal ‘that he has delivered” might be better here. 
Although, as the editors point out (p. 357), “the English language has no 

special forms to indicate aspect as distinct from tenses in the verb”, in a 

number of cases the editors have neatly reproduced in the translations the 

force of the -¢- forms (or at least what the reviewer takes to be their force); 

e.g. pp. 50, 51, § 125, 1. 75, zhtalig is rendered “‘has then been lost”’. There are 

afew other cases in which the meaning of an infixed -#- could possibly have 

been brought out in translation without abusing English idiom; for example, 
ittandin (p. 46, col. iiib, 1. 60), if taken as I2, means “‘has consequently sold”. 
ugtallib (p. 82, 1. 47) provides, by its contrast with xgallib (p. 82, 1. 40), an 
excellent example of the sense of secondary action conveyed by the -#- form, 
which would be brought out by the translation “has therefore excised” (sc. 

“not by his own will but as a result of the pressure of the man who coerced 

him a 
The philological commentary, extending to nearly two hundred pages, 

constitutes a treasure-house of references for the assyriologist and semitist. 

One looks in vain for any major omission of relevant matter from the notes. 

Whilst not all the material included is strictly necessary for an understanding 

of the laws, many interesting by-ways are explored and incidental problems 

elucidated; see, e.g., pp. 271-4, a note on Simtu™ which, though not all rele- 

vant to the legal point at issue, brings together all the data needed to clear up a 

problem of long standing. 

When these notes contain such a wealth of material, it is a pity that their 
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utility should be, even to a slight degree, diminished by over-condensation or 

by avoidable obscurities in the phrasing. This seems to have happened in a few 

cases; for example: 

P. 144, note on ll. 60-4. The reference to “‘Ninua™'!.. identified with the 
mounds of Ox yunjik and Nabi Yénus, Nimriid, and Hursabdd” would prob- 
ably by any reader for whom the note was necessary be taken to mean that 
Ninua™ included the sites now represented by the mounds of Nimrid and 
Hursabdd, rather than—as is presumably meant—that each of these mounds 
has at some time in the past been wrongly regarded as containing the ruins 
of Ninua®. 

P. 245, note on § 187, l. 51. The statement “In 1. 51 the O.-Bab. muzzazu"™ has 
single n, as again in mu-ya-az ba-bi-im.. .and mu-za-az KA.GAL.MES..., 
while elsewhere it has double am, as in mu-uz-za-az KA...” must prove 
puzzling to any reader not already acquainted with the point the editors 
wish to make. (On the form muzzazu" see now von Soden, G.A.G. 
§ 107d). 

A few comments and suggestions arising out of particular notes are 
offered: 

Pp. 94, 95, § 280, 1. 78. The translation of ina libbu KALAM as “‘into the 
country”, supported by the note on mdtum on p. 281, is in conflict with the 
statement on p. 180 that “ia is used only of motion from a place in the 
Laws”. 

P. 117, note on Il. 16-17. It is hardly accurate to say that Babili is “now 
represented by the Arab. Hi//ah on the Euphrates”’. 

P. 160, note on ll. 39-40. There is no evidence to support the suggestion that 
irsitum is the wider and patum the narrower administrative term, a con- 
clusion which Walther, in the passage referred to ad /oc., merely postulated 
on the basis of this section of the laws of Hammurabi. The further passages 
adduced (R.A. xx1, pp. 17-18, letter 19, ll. 11 and 18-19) do not prove that 
irsit matim ot irsitum $a matim was a district under a royal officer, since in the 
context of that letter, which concerns villages affected by flooding, irsitum 
could mean simply “soil”, the administrative term being matum. The trans- 
lation in the two cases would be (Il. 11-12) ér-si-it ma-tim Sa qa-ti-Su-nu li-Se- 

ri-§u “let them cause the soil of the territory for which they are responsible 
to be cultivated” and (Il. 18-20) ir-si-tam $a ma-tim Sa i-sa-ap-pa-ru u-Se-ir-ri- 
$u “they shall cause the soil of the territory that they administer to be culti- 
vated”’. This suggests that in Old Babylonian the érsitum was the cultivable 
land or the region where the cultivable land lay (in most cases, from the 
nature of the irrigation system, in the immediate vicinity of the city), a mean- 
ing not incompatible with the context in all the other occurrences listed. 
The other term, patu (commonly spelt pazu), in Assyrian texts seems to have 
meant the area inside the furthest boundary, and in the case of provinces 
was sometimes synonymous with pabatu (see V.R. 69, 20, e¢ al., where ana 
pabat gimrifa occurs in royal inscriptions in place of the more usual ana pat 
gimri§a). In the New Babylonian period the total area under the control of 
the city included a considerable area of open country or seru (Y.B.T. 11, 87; 
25-7), whilst in Kassite times the sentence ana ali™ u siri Sa beliya Sulmu, “it 
is well with my lord’s city and steppe-land” (Radau, B.E.P. xvit/1, pl. 8, 
no. 9, obv. 3-4; cf. ibid. pl. 19, no. 26, obv. 2), from an official to the king 
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shows that the official was responsible not only for the city but also for the 
surrounding seru. It is, therefore, suggested that in the law pafu denoted the 
greater administrative area including that part of the sera under the control 
of the city, whilst érsitum was the smaller area comprising the city and its 
cultivated lands. One may compare Deut. xxi. 1-9, which shows that in 
Israel responsibility for the security of the sadeb (“open country”, corre- 
sponding in signification to Akkadian serz) fell upon the individual cities. 

P. 179, note on §§ 55-6, Il. 32-3. In the list of terms for water-courses no 
mention is made of the Neo-Babylonian bitgu, properly “‘branching-off 
point of a dyke” (Oppenheim, J.N.E.S. x11, 146) but also applied to the 
canal stemming from the branching-off point, as in (nar)bitqa sa (m.d) bel- 
etir (Y.B.T. vi, 101, 2, e¢ al.). 

P. 197, note on § 108, l. 15. The editors’ suggestion for the reading of SAL- 
KURUN (NA) is convincing. The alternative reading amelit karani could 
not be justified by H.A.B.L. 103, obv. 9, since there (ame/)kar-ra-ni, in a 
context referring to ships and sailors, is almost certainly related not to 
karanu “wine” but to a plural of kara “quay”; on kar-ra-ni in New 
Assyrian see Iraq xvil, 128-9. 

P. 198, note on § 110, 1. 36. On the meaning of ME see also Van Dijk, 
La Sagesse Suméro-Accadienne, 19. 

P. 201, note on § 111, 1. 46. Acceptance of the root as ,/piba “to caulk” does 
not necessitate the conclusion that the noun pijé" meant “‘a vessel capable 
of being sealed up”. It could have meant a wicker-work or reed basket 
which had been caulked (in the manner of the Iraqi guffa) and secondarily 
could have been applied to the coarse liquor for which such a vessel would 
have been good enough. Such a meaning would appear more probable 
from the point of view of morphology, since the fi‘/¥ form of noun in 
Akkadian most commonly means “that which results from the action 
having been done” (so here “the caulked vessel”’) rather than “that to 
which the action can be done” (and so “a vessel capable of being sealed 
up”). Thus kibsa “footstep” sometimes means “path” in the sense of 
“trodden way” but apparently never in the sense of “‘made-up track”, 
that is “something capable of being trodden”; riksa means “‘bond”’, 
“fetter”, that is “a thing bound on” and not “something bindable” ; hirétu 
means “‘a thing dug” (and so “a canal”), not “‘a thing capable of being dug 
out”. 

P. 244, note on 1. 37. It is not quite accurate to say that “nouns with pre- 
fixed ¢- usually denote abstract conceptions’’. Nearer the mark is the note on 
p. 164, where it is said that they are “originally abstract nouns denoting an 
activity”. Fora list of typical ¢-preformative nouns see von Soden, G.A.G. 
§ 56k. A definition which would cover many of the examples is “that in 
which the verbal activity of I or II theme finds or receives possibility of 
fulfilment or is seen in action”. E.g. sarbitu=“‘that (the conception or 
person) in which the verbal activity of II theme of ,/rabé ‘to bring up’ is 
tealized”’; sambaru =“‘that in which the meeting (of enemies) takes place”; 
tabazu=“‘that in which (enemies) come to grasp”; ¢arbasu=“‘that in 
which (animals) can couch”. 

P. 250, note on §§ 209-14, ll. 25, 46. The form of the verb in line 25 conflicts 
with the rule it is presumably intended to illustrate. 
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P. 255, note on § 227, 1. 53. The explanation of the origin of -# of solemn 
declaration is questionable, involving the unsubstantiated assumption that 
it must be in origin subjunctive. Were this the true explanation, one would 
expect corresponding Assyrian forms to have the ending -#ni, which is not 
always the case; see H.A.B.L. 390, rev. 16-20 (already adduced in the 
discussion of this problem in A.L. 459). Even if the assumption be 
accepted, one still needs to ask why -# has become the mark of the indica- 
tive in Arabic but of the subjunctive in Akkadian. For a further dis- 
cussion of -# forms in principal clauses see S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi, 
pp. 36-7. 

P. 256, note on § 233, 1. 97. [420.0 is wrongly assigned to the root /gwp, 
the real root being .gpp, as the qustaya mark over 2 should show. See 
Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum (1928), p. 681. The noun is related in 
meaning and etymology to Akkadian guppu. 

P. 299, note on Il. 65-6. For a good example of the significance of the title 
gugallu “ irrigation controller” as applied to a god see Loud, Frankfort and 
Jacobsen, Khorsabad; Part I, Excavations in the Palace and at a City Gate, 
PP. 130-1, inscription 4: (d)adad gt-gal Same(e) u irsiti(ti)...a-na(m)Sarru-ukin 

. .uk-ki-ip-su xunne(mes) ina Same(mes) A.DAN. MES i ina naq-bi a§-na-an 

4 u girta-tn qur-ri-na ta-mir-tus, “O Adad, gugallu of heaven and earth, as to 

Sargon..., bring near (?) for him rain in the heavens, mighty waters in the 

deep(s) ; heap up emmer and leeks (?) in his tamirtu-land”. Here Adad 

(Ramman) is clearly considered as controlling the celestial and subterranean 

waters. 

Pp. 378, 375. The root of bas#™ is given as b+ ys, and that of is#™ as yi. 
Presumably this is meant to imply that (as is generally assumed) 754" is a 
by-form or derivative of the verb (or particle) which occurs in Ugar. i, 
Heb. &, Arab. (ye) etc., and that bas#" in turn is a by-form or derivative 
of is4" (for which view, if this is the intended implication, one would ask 
evidence). However, if the lexical principle is to be accepted of tracing a 
verbal root back to the supposed Proto-Semitic biliteral, wabda/u" and 
tabalu™ should be listed as w + bil, ¢ + bil respectively ; see von Soden, G.A.G. 
§ 103b. 

P. 408. Although it is proved (pp. 129-30) that sa/imu™ is cognate with ty 
in other Semitic languages, the root of ta/imu™ in Akkadian is not, as given, 
tly, but ./t/m. The derivation of the noun direct from ./¢/y would only be 
acceptable if the spelling with -#- occurred solely in later dialects of 
Akkadian. 

The editors, in arriving at their interpretations and translations, have 
evidently with great conscientiousness given consideration to every relevant 
legal and philological argument which has been advanced. Only in very rare 
instances does the reviewer not find the interpretation finally arrived at con- 
vincing, and in some such cases the editors gave a different, and to the 
reviewer more satisfactory, interpretation in B.L. 1. 

P. 31, § 58, ll. 68-70, translation of kannu gamartim ina KA .GAL itablalu. The 
interpretation offered of this difficult passage brings its own problems. In 
accordance with the editors’ statement (p. 180) on the use of ina, ina abullim 
must mean “from the great gate”: “through the great gate” would bea 
possible translation with reference to something such as a flock of sheep, 
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where it could imply “through and away from”, but not of something 
fixed to the gate. Furthermore, the supposed evidence from H.A.B.L. 473 
that the abullu was closed by a rope is disputable, since the signs AS. LI 
follow a broken passage and could be part of an entirely different word or 
clause, as indeed R. C. Thompson in his translation in Iraq 1v, 36 took it. 
For yet another attempt at explaining the passage see Irag xv1ul, 50. 

P. 45, § 108. The translation makes it appear that two distinct offences are 
dealt with: (i) insisting on payment in silver by a heavy system of weights, 
(ii) giving short measure of beer when the payment was in corn. This 
would seem to be an exceptionally clumsy piece of drafting, as although 
(B.L. 1, 203) there is no objection to the inclusion of more than one offence 
in a single section, in this instance the law would have the serious defect of 
omitting any reference to two further closely related offences for which the 
punishment could not be deduced by analogy, namely: (iii) insisting on 
payment by the heavy system of weights when payment was in corn, 
(iv) giving short measure of beer when payment was in silver. A trans- 
lation which would remove such difficulties is “receives silver by the 
heavy weight and makes small the value of beer corresponding to the corn 
value”. The law would on this interpretation be dealing with a double 
offence parallel to that mentioned in Amos viii. 5. The opening clause of the 
law shows that earlier it had been customary to pay the ale-wife in grain: 
in accordance with this the words “corresponding to the corn value” are 
taken to mean that though the ale-wife was no longer compelled to accept 
payment in corn, yet equivalence in terms of price of corn was still the 
legal basis of her sales. 

P. 58, 1. 24, a-na a-hi-im, and p. 229, note ad loc. The law can only have 
legislated against a course of action which was a real possibility in Old 
Babylonian society, and it seems inconceivable to the reviewer that in a 
Semitic society, even one influenced sociologically to some extent by a 
Sumerian substratum, the possibility should even be considered of a widow 
who had sons, brothers-in-law and brothers handing over control of a piece 
of real estate, which was formerly her husband’s and in which (see B.L. 1, 
324) she had only a life-interest, to a person completely outside the families 
of her husband and father. The interpretation in B.L. 1, 312-13, which does 
not appear to be considered in the present volume, seems preferable. 

P. 247, note on § 194, 1. 30. The note on ba/um clearly assumes that the wet- 
nurse, in the case under consideration, was deceiving the parents of the 
dead child by replacing it secretly with a substitute. This differs from Scheil’s 
interpretation, which seems in every way more likely and which was 
accepted in B.L. 1, 406. The basis of the change of views is not stated. 
About thirty trifling misprints or slips of the pen—a remarkably small 

number considering the amount of transliteration involved and the enormous 

number of references given—have been noted. The more important of them 
are mentioned below. 

P. 16, 1. 25. Forhu-ul-qt-im read bu-ul-qi-su, and correct translation accordingly. 

P. 17, § 9, translation of |. 6. For “thing belonging to him” read “thing lost”. 

P. 53, § 133, translation of ll. 7-11. Omit “not”. 

- 81, § 223, translation. For “‘he shall give” read “the owner of the slave 
shall give”. 
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P. 85, § 240, translation of Il. 72ff. After “shall formally declare” add 

“before the god”. 

P. 147, note on |. 30. The note, which gives “either to the person convicted... 
or to the person convicted” as alternatives, appears to need revision. 
P. 177, note on Il. 37-44. For irrisum read either bé]_A.SA or anilum. 

The reviewer claims no mantic gifts in saying that this volume will rapidly 
become the standard philological work on the laws of Hammurabi. Scholars 
owe the learned editors their gratitude for this excellent edition. 

H.W. F. SAGGS 


J. Lasse, Studies on the Assyrian Ritual and Series bit rimki. 1955. Pp. 114+ 
3 plates of cuneiform texts. (E. Munksgaard, Copenhagen. Price: Dan. 
kr. 25.00.) 


The ritual of the “house of ablution” (bit rimki) has considerable interest for 
assyriologists and students of comparative religion. It is an Assyrian pro- 
phylactic ritual for the king’s use which perhaps symbolized a kind of rebirth 
and it is exceptional among Akkadian rituals for the variety of beautiful 
prayers it includes. The major part of its extensive ceremonies and prayers 
can be reconstructed from remains of tablets, sometimes in several copies, 
recovered from the library of Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria. Some of the 
tablets bear the name of the ritual and a reference-number given them by the 
Ninevite librarians. , 

In this new study of the series—the first comprehensive study ever 
attempted—the author has restated most of what was known and, with the 
aid of nine new fragments, has made important advances in the reconstruc- 
tion of its central part. He has collected a great mass of information, not 
readily accessible, about its history and use and has contributed several 
promising new suggestions and observations on a variety of matters. 

The main part of the book deals with the group of prayers (apparently 
fourteen in number) addressed to Shamash, the sun-god, just after sunrise, 
whose position in the ritual and whose peculiar system of numbering have 
long puzzled scholars. A new fragment of Tablet I, the tablet comprising the 
ceremonial directions with the first line of each prayer and incantation—has 
enabled the author to solve both these problems. He has confirmed the 
suggestion made some thirty years ago by the present reviewer that the cycle 
of Shamash-prayers belonged to the junction of Columns III and IV. He has 
also proved that a Neo-Babylonian tablet which the present reviewer then 
identified as associated with the bit rimki ritual is actually an excerpt from it 
with a few imperfectly explained modifications. With the aid of other new 
fragments the author has now reconstructed almost all of the central and most 
characteristic part of the ritual, and he has demonstrated that seven “houses” 
(probably chambers in one building) were used. 

The problem concerning the numbering was that the extant numbered 
tablets containing the full text of the Shamash-prayers bear the numbers II and 
V, whereas the recitation of the prayers occurred far on in the ritual and they 
were preceded by a long succession of other prayers. Lassge has now shown 
that the Shamash-prayers formed a self-contained group with a separate 
system and method of numbering. He is on less firm ground in concluding 
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from this and from variations both in the Neo-Babylonian recension of the 
ceremonies and in the Ninevite corpus of the prayers that the Shamash-cycle 
was perhaps “linked rather loosely to the rest of the ritual” and that “‘it is 
doubtful whether the Shamash-cycle had attained canonical status when it was 
incorporated in the ritual” (p. 100). Since, as he points out (ébid.), “The 
proceedings of the Shamash-cycle were evidently the culmination of the bit 
rimki ritual, the crucial part of the ritual towards which the preceding events 
...led”, it would perhaps appear more probable that the ritual—a very 
composite one, as he indicates—was gradually built up around the core of 
Shamash-prayers. Ritual ablution, as he observes, was an ancient practice 
and half of the Shamash-prayers (including all in relation to which the sig- 
nificant variations occur) are in Sumerian and therefore old; moreover, it 
seems probable—though Lzssge does not seem to envisage this—that other 
cycles of prayers in the ritual were also self-contained and separately numbered. 
It should further be noted that the numbers on the Shamash-prayer tablets 
mentioned above refer merely to their order in the Shamash-cycle and that 
Shamash-tablets bearing the ritual-name and reference-number in the usual 
place at the end of the tablet may yet be discovered. In short, there are no 
adequate reasons at present for regarding the Shamash-prayers as loosely 
integrated to the rest of the ritual. 

Ingenious and fairly convincing explanations are given by the writer of the 
book for all but one of the Neo-Babylonian deviations from the Ninevite 
form of the Shamash-cycle. One remains, and—unless it is to be attributed, 
like the others, to carelessness (the tablet being apparently not from an official 
library)—it would indicate that variations were practised, at some centres, in 
the choice of prayers to be recited; but it would be precarious to conclude 
from this that the ritual at Nineveh had not yet received a definitive form. 
The Ninevite variations are merely in the format and wording of the tablets 
and it is evident from these and similar variations throughout Sumerian and 
Akkadian religious literature that “canonicity” as understood in ancient 
Mesopotamia did not imply a sacrosanct standardized text. 

The writer is also premature in assuming that the prayer atu Rur-gal-ta recited 
in the seventh “‘house” is “apparently identical with the &7-atu-kam of the 
third” (p. 69; cf. also p. 52). This is unlikely, and another prayer with these 
opening words occurs ina ritual in R.A. 21, 131, 21 and 135, 1, where, like the 
bit rimki prayer, it was recited just after sunrise and was followed by an 
Akkadian prayer (not the bit rimki one). The Akkadian prayer in the bit rimki 
titual, ending in -sy-¢7, cannot, as Lassge remarks, be identified, but the 
reviewer would suggest that it may have been parallel to, if not identical with, 
the prayer attunu nakrii saggasuti (“ye murderous enemies”) found in a ritual 
in A.f.0. xt, 142, 8, which, although neither a prayer to Shamash nor a 
5u-il-Ja, would appropriately close the Shamash cycle by exorcizing the evil 
Spirits against whom, as Kunstmann has shown (L.S.S. 11, 80), this part of 
the ritual seems to have been directed. 

The author is ill-advised in following Kunstmann in his suggestion (op. cit. 
ibid.) that Sm. 290, of which he gives a copy on Pl. III, may contain a Ai-utu- 
kam prayer (pp. 26 and 51). The text in question (rev. 1-4) ends ina Sumerian 
Incantation and is followed by a prayer to Ea, Shamash and Marduk. The 
lines are to be restored as follows: rev. (1) [an-gim he-en ku]g-g[a: 4-/i/] 
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(2) [ki-gi]m he-en-sikil-la[: /-b-2b] (3) [8ag,-an]-gim he-en zalag-zalag-g[a: 
li-im-mir| (4) [eme]-hul-gal, bar-8u; he-im-[ta-gub]. 

Some emendations may be suggested to Lessge’s edition of the Akkadian 
prayer on pp. 37-47. Inl. 4, read: ilu Samas $4 sab-tan-ni ul i-d{i 1\u sinnisat an- 
nu-u salam-$d ““O Shamash, who has bewitched me I know not; if (or: verily) 
it is a woman; this is her image” (cf. Ebeling, Quellen (M.V.G. 1918, 2), 22, 
49). Inl. 20, perhaps read: #4-[5Ja[m-kit-an-ni] “overthrew me”. In 1. 21, read 
[ma|n-gu (which Lessge rejects); both texts (A and B) favour it (or #un-gu) and 
it is found in parallel passages; rag-gu is unparalleled and is used only of 
persons. L. 25 is not found in text C. At the end of 1. 28, SuB-# should prob- 
ably be read. In 1. 31, the reading in the footnote is certainly to be adopted 
and for pI-NI we should probably read ana-ku, translating: “I know her, 
I know her not; over her I pour water.” In]. 33, probably read: 47-7 rikist 
e-pu-sa-an-ni ana-ku ina pani-ka §u-pis a-Sar arkus-Si “ Bewitch her where I have 
bound her, by the spell with which she bound me who am before thee” (cf. 
Ebeling, op. cit. 35, 29, for this use of SAR in a similar context). 

The book includes several useful classificatory tables, a good bibliography 
and excellent copies of the newly published cuneiform texts. There are a few 
unimportant misprints ; in the last line of p. 70 (before the footnote) read “10” 
for “14”. An index to all the tablets mentioned in the book, giving the place 
of edition or publication, would have greatly facilitated its use; the table on 
pp. 70f. partly supplies this need. CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 


C. H. Gorpon, Hammurapi’s Code: Quaint or Forward-Looking? (Soutce 
Problems in World Civilization.) 1957. Pp. 28+1 figure and sketch-map. 
(Rinehart, New York. Price $ .50.) 


In this brochure, summarizing the Code, with paragraph-references, some 
laws are cited in full, translations being often clearer than in Pritchard’s 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts. Comments are illuminating and suggestive, but 
language is slightly strained when we are told that the Babylonian merchant 


“was a minister without portfolio representing his nation’s interests abroad”, 


carrying “funds to lay out, when necessary, for his country’s welfare”. Points 
made are that the Code is ‘“‘absolute justice, without mercy” and that, in spite 
of “a definite trend...toward equal justice”, farmers are favoured before 
herdsmen, citizens before peasants and men before women. Biblical com- 
parisons are sometimes drawn but it may be questioned whether “pagan idols 
were used in Hebrew lawcourts” and Hebrew slaves were to be freed simul- 
taneously in the “sabbatical year”. Bilalama is not “mentioned in the text” 
of the Eshnunna Laws. There is a good historical introduction and a useful 
bibliography. CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 


J. WEINGREEN, Classical Hebrew Composition. 1957. Pp. viiit+146. (Claren- 
don Press: Oxford University Press. Price: 215.) 


Professor Weingreen’s book is designed to train students in writing Hebrew 
composition in the style of the O.T. Users of it are expected already to have 
covered the general groundwork of Hebrew grammar, to have worked 
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through exercises, and to have read some O.T. Hebrew texts. Fifty pieces of 
prose and five of verse, composed in the style of the A.V. of the O.T., are 
provided. With a view to sustaining the interest of the student, the themes 
selected deal with O.T. personalities and events in chronological order, and 
are composed in apocryphal fashion. Each piece is accompanied by notes, in 
which the rules of Hebrew syntax are explained, and points of grammar and 
syntax which the student has met earlier in working through the book are 
constantly referred to. Naturally enough, the references are frequently to 
Professor Weingreen’s own well-known Hebrew Grammar. There is an 
English-Hebrew vocabulary, in which the main parts of difficult nouns and 
verbs are given, and references to the notes are made. An index to the notes, 
which enables the student the more easily to revise the rules of syntax, is also 
supplied. 

Teachers of Hebrew composition have long felt the need for such a book as 
Professor Weingreen has now provided, and they, and their students, should 
be grateful for it. In general, Professor Weingreen provides trustworthy 
guidance based upon close familiarity with classical Hebrew usage, and some 
of his remarks are illuminating (e.g. on the construct and genitive relationship 
when a suffix is attached to the genitive, p. 51, n. 28). Occasionally, however, 
a statement invites comment. For example, when it is said (p. 27) “‘ With the 
3rd plural suffix it is ONIN (and not D7°Ni3N)”, this is but a half-truth, for, 
while it is true that the former is the predominant form (it occurs over one 
hundred times in the O.T.), it is also true that the latter is found over thirty 
times (usually in later literature). The book is excellently produced, with but a 
handful of Hebrew misprints. D. WINTON THOMAS 


E. VoEGELIN, Israel and Revelation. (Order and History, vol.1.) 1956. Pp. xxvi+ 
534. (Louisiana State University Press, and Oxford University Press, 
London. Price: 6os.) 


The thesis of this book is that the process of history is intelligible as a 
struggle for true order, which is a “reality to be discerned retrospectively ina 
flow of events”. Professor Voegelin sets forth six types of order, such as the 
imperial organizations of the ancient Near East and their existence in the 
form of the cosmological myth, the Chosen People and its existence in 
historical form, the multi-civilizational empires since Alexander, and the 
modern national states and the development of Gnosis as the symbolic form 
of order. The present volume is concerned with the orders of myth and history 
and deals to some extent with the empires of the ancient Near East but 
particularly with Israel. 

Man is a participant in the historical drama, but he may understand neither 
the drama nor his role in it; in so far as he does attain to apprehensions of 
meaning, he makes symbols to express that meaning... . That may come first 
in his recognition of the need for attunement “to the more lasting and com- 
prehensive orders of society, the world and God” and from that he proceeds 
to represent the essentially unknowable order of being by the creation of 
symbols derived from his own world of day-by-day experience which will by 
analogy represent the unknown, so that such symbols must inevitably be 
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adapted and even replaced by others more adequate as he grows in knowledge 
and experience. 

It is shown how in ancient Babylonia an expanding territorial domain 
produced a developing symbolism so that there was a parallelism between the 
order ruled by Marduk in the heavens and the earthly realm ruled by Ham- 
murabi; this symbolism reached its climax when the earthly empire was 
described as an everlasting kingdom established in the midst of the world, 
There was thus a double process; cosmic order was understood politically 
and political order was understood cosmologically. In Egypt the people 
believed that animal nature which exhibits in its continuing species such un- 
changing constancy has a fuller share in being than man himself. The Pharaoh, 
they believed, was indwelt by God and through him the order of the cosmos 
was mediated to human society. 

Israel was set in the midst of great civilizations, itself not a civilization. It 
emerged from the Sheol of Egypt to find itself among the austerities of the 
wilderness, not as a political organism but as a people of God under obedience 
to him. Thus the course of events in which it shared was interpreted as sacred 
history, and the particular events as paradigmatic and evidential. That life of 
obedience to God had to be represented by symbols, “‘for the truth which 
Israel carried would have died with the generation of the discoverers, unless 
it had been expressed in communicable symbols”. Berith, sacral kingship, a 
scion of the house of David, these served in their time; and after the end of the 
visible kingdom of Israel, Messiah, prophet, priest, king and Servant of 
Yahweh supplied the need so that the faith of Israel was not submerged and 
lost beneath the catastrophes of pragmatic history. Sometimes the traditions 
were not amenable to such treatment and could not be represented paradig- 
matically; for that reason the traditions were recast and edited that they might 
be so represented. 

There were in Israel’s history periods of emergent meaning such as that 
from the covenant-making at Sinai to Solomon, with the rituals and the 
legends which gathered round Shechem and Jerusalem giving expression to 
that meaning and enabling it to endure. The Divided Kingdom was a time of 
recession when the temptation upon Israel to become involved in the 
ambiguities of pragmatic history was strong and the urge to establish empire 
and to enter into political alliance like the neighbouring nations was likewise 
strong. That temptation and that urge were particularly strong because of the 
vacuum left by the Covenant which had made no provision for political 
organization which might have secured the existence of the people “in the 
power field of pragmatic history”. But the prophetic protest ushered in once 
again an era of emergent meaning. 

This survey and analysis gives only an indication of the contents of this 
remarkable book. The work of a trained philosopher and an unusually well- 
equipped scholar, it attempts to rise above the level of particular fields of 
research and investigation to discern the reality-expressing symbols by which 
peoples seek to give meaning to their experience and find objectives for their 
living; to discern particularly the significance of Israel as a historical pheno- 
menon, a social organism and a believing community, and to point to the 
symbols which represented the spiritual realities in the strength of which they 
continued and endured. That this book of learning and of acute perceptive- 
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ness is but the first of six volumes will fill the reader with amazement; this 
one alone gives much food for thought and reflection and a stimulus to see 
many particular events and processes sub specie aeternitatis. 

J. MAUCHLINE 


E. C. Hosss (ed.), A Stubborn Faith. Papers on Old Testament and Related 
Subjects Presented to Honor William Andrew Irwin. 1956. Pp. xii+170. 
(Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas, Texas. Price: $4.00.) 


Two of the articles included in this Festschrift published in honour of a well- 
known American scholar are written on New Testament subjects and do not 
come within the field of interest of this journal; the remaining nine may be 
noted. They cover a wide range of subjects and together constitute a worthy 
scholarly bouquet. 

Ronald J. Williams submits the thesis that the fabular lore of western 
culture may have derived some of its store from Egypt and western Asia, 
from whose literature he exemplifies the Streitfabe/, plant-, tree-, and beast- 
fable to attest a highly developed fable tradition in the ancient Near East. 
Grace Edwards argues for the influence of interpretations of the Exodus 
upon the development of Apocalyptic, mentioning specifically the descrip- 
tion of the return of the Jews from Babylon as the Second Exodus, the 
destruction of the idolatrous nations as a recapitulation of the anger of 
Yahweh against the Egyptians, the highway of return for the exiles as analo- 
gous to the guidance of the Israelites in the wilderness and the New Cove- 
nant “as the embodiment of the original Exodus intention”. The question of 
co-regencies among the Hebrew kings is raised by Edwin R. Thiele, who 
mentions not only the cases of Solomon and Jotham who ruled while David 
and Azariah still lived, but more particularly Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, 
and Jeroboam II of Israel who was co-regent for twelve years with his father 
Jehoash, and Azariah of Judah who was co-regent for twenty-four years with 
Amaziah. W. Stewart McCullough questions whether there ever was an 
“enthronement of Yahweh” festival in ancient Israel. New Year Day may have 
been kept as a day of contrition which issued eventually in the Day of Atone- 
ment, the power of Yahweh as cosmic deity may have been celebrated; but 
he maintains that there is no evidence that Yahweh was ever represented as 
bereft temporarily of power and restored again. In the relevant contexts in 
the Book of Psalms he gives the rendering “‘ Yahweh reigns”, not “ Yahweh 
has become king”. Charles F. Kraft discusses the strophic structure of 
Hebrew poetry and states that he has found in 70 to 75 per cent of Hebrew 
poetry the couplet (two distich lines) as the simple strophic unit and the triad 
in as much as 30 per cent of the poems, and there are larger units or stanzas 
which are composed of several strophes. He finds confirmatory evidence in 
Ugaritic poetical modes. Walter G. Williams suggests that the significance of 
Jetemiah’s vision of the rod of an almond tree is to be found in terms of 
Aaron’s rod that budded (Num. xvii. 2 ff.) and that it symbolized his reaction 
against a corrupt priesthood. Herbert G. May illustrates the difficulty of 
arriving at true historical perspectives in the case of some Old Testament 
figures. The case of King David is well known; but he cites also Zedekiah 
who, he thinks, has suffered from much unfair criticism. Likewise, he says 
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that the Old Testament characterization of the Canaanites is partial and 
unfair as is the New Testament characterization of the Pharisees. But he 
admits that in some cases it is not a total evaluation which is being attempted 
but a particular and delimited one which was nevertheless deemed to be not 
only valid but of primary importance. Harry M. Orlinsky considers the 
present state of textual criticism of the Biblical scrolls and fragments of the 
Qumran collection to show that an earlier attitude which tended to find in 
them evidence of a text which was superior to M.T. and nearer to the Vorlage 
of the ancient primary versions has recently been modified to one which is 
more willing to maintain the reliability of M.T. Finally, R. B. Y. Scott writes 
of the development of the conception of the service of God in Israel from an 
originally cultic reference, until, largely by reason of the strictures of the 
great prophets, it came to be recognized as a way of devotion and obedience 
in which personal commitment is required, the maintenance of a living bond, 
not a formalized tradition, is aimed at, and it becomes acknowledged that the 
regular offices of the cult are necessary for the maintenance of the life of 
devotion and piety. J. MAUCHLINE 


Vetus Testamentum, Supplement 4. (Volume du Congrés, Strasbourg 1956.) 
1957. Pp. viii+ 258. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 41, or by subscription Fl. 29.) 


This volume contains, besides a Presidential address by Professor G. R. 
Driver, fourteen articles dealing with a lot of disparate subjects, all, however, 
more or less closely referring to Old Testament research. For the most part 
the articles are full of learning and even of subtle details of a philological and 
historical nature, and one can only wonder how it was possible to follow them 
closely when they were read as papers at the Congress. All the more have we 
to express our thanks to the editor, Professor P. A. H. de Boer, for having so 
rapidly made them available in printed form, for the benefit not only of the 
members of the Congress, but also of all those who did not have an 
opportunity of being present at Strasbourg. 

In his presidential address Professor Driver gives a brief survey of the 
progress made in the study of the Old Testament in recent years, essentially 
from a philological point of view. “Unless a text”, Professor Driver frankly 
says, “‘is rightly translated, all the conclusions drawn from it will be so much 
nonsense—a lesson which some of our exegetes have never learnt or have 
perhaps forgotten. How much theology rests on mistranslation?” The 
author instructs us briefly on the discoveries of oriental texts during the last 
century and asks: “‘ What might not archaeological expeditions to the world’s 
great museums uncover?” He gives us wise advice for dealing with the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament. The careful study of it in the light of an 
increasing knowledge of the cognate languages has shown that many words 
and phrases once thought incredible have in fact been correctly transmitted. 
The critical notes in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica call for drastic censorship. 
Lastly a lance is broken for an index generalis of periodical literature. 

Two papers are about the manuscripts from the Qumran caves and the 
Wadi Murabba‘at. J. T. Milik (Jerusalem) reports on material that is stored 
up in the Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem (Jordan), where the work of 
the publication is centred. Special mention is made of a papyrus from the 
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eighth century B.c., the oldest hitherto known in a Semitic language, of 
documents from the second Jewish rebellion and, above all, of the famous two 
copper cylinders with indications of places where treasures were hidden. Of 
them the author says somewhat vaguely: “‘Différents indices montrent 
clairement qu’il s’agit de traditions populaires circulant parmi la population 
de Judée.” (More comments in The Biblical Archaeologist x1x (1956), 60ff.). 

P. W. Skehan (Washington) tells about the Biblical materials from the 
Qumran cave 4. From the Wadi Murabba‘at materials it can be concluded 
that the standardizing of the Biblical text as regards orthography, the con- 
sonants of the text, and definitive scribal rules for the transmission was an 
accomplished fact at the time of the second Jewish revolt. The Biblical manu- 
sctipts of Qumran cave 4 show on the other hand considerable variations. The 
different texts are discussed from the viewpoint of their value for the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament, the Hebrew Bible as well as the Septuagint. 

A. Diez Macho (Barcelona) reports on important Hebrew and Aramaic 
manuscripts in collections in the U.S.A., especially in San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and New York. A surprisingly great number of larger or smaller 
pieces of the Bible and Targum are recorded in this paper under the follow- 
ing rubrics: Manuscrits “‘Palestiniens”’, manuscrits Babyloniens provenant du 
dehors du Yémen et provenant du Yémen, manuscrits Tibériens. 

A fine lexicographical study is an article by Professor Winton Thomas 
entitled: “Some Observations on the Hebrew Root 51n.” Starting from a 
corresponding Arabic root the author establishes that in the Hebrew word we 
have first the meaning “‘held back from, left, forsook”, secondly the mean- 
ing “held oneself back, refrained from”, and finally the meaning “‘ceased, 
came to anend”’. Isa. liii. 3 is translated: “forsaking (the company of) men.” 
Other interesting explanations of the root are also given, of importance for 
the interpretation of Biblical passages. 

Two papers are dedicated to important historical questions: B. Mazar, 
“The Campaign of Pharaoh Shishak to Palestine”, and E. Vogt, “Die 
neubabylonische Chronik tiber die Schlacht bei Karkemisch und die Ein- 
nahme von Jerusalem”. Mazar examines the Palestinian place-names listed in 
the hieroglyphic inscription of Shishak on places which were conquered by 
the Egyptians during the fifth year of Rehoboam, preserved on the south 
entrance to the temple of Amon at Karnak. The list throws much light on the 
ptincipal roads in northern and central Palestine and the localities situated 
along them at that time. In many cases the historical items prove to be in full 
agreement with the archaeological finds. A part of Shishak’s list deals with the 
Negeb and the adjoining areas in southern Palestine. The object of Shishak’s 
campaign to this region must have been to protect his rear from the nomadic 
and semi-nomadic tribes in the southern desert. Vogt’s paper deals in a highly 
interesting way with four tablets of the Neo-Babylonian Chronicle published 
by Wiseman in 1956. According to the new texts the year of Nabopolassar’s 
accession to the throne was 626, the year of the battle of Carchemish 6035 (cf. 
Jet. xlvi. 2), the year of the death of Nabopolassar and the beginning of the 
teign of Nebuchadrezzar 605 and that of the second conquest of Jerusalem 
586. With the aid of the new texts the author reconstructs the course of the 
historical events in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine during the last decades 
of the seventh and the first decades of the sixth century B.c. In accordance 
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with the facts and dates offered by the new texts the history of Israel as 
regards this epoch must be rewritten. 

Important for the history of the Israelite religion are the papers of Albright, 

Castellino, Widengren and Eissfeldt. Albright studies in detail the Biblical 
term bamah from philological and archaeological points of view. He shows 
that this word not only designates the paganizing sanctuary in the usual sense 
but also a funerary installation, possibly with memorial stones. This is accord- 
ing to Albright the case in the obscure passage Isa. liii. 9, which with 
the support of the text 1QIs® he renders in this way: “His grave was put 
with the wicked, and his funerary installation (bématé) with demons.” For 
“*Sirim he reads &‘irim. A reference to pagan graves hesees also in Job xxvii. 15. 
The dead were not necessarily buried in the bamah; the burial may have 
been in the neighbourhood of a bamah, while the defunct was commemorated 
by a stele erected in the bamah. The author points to a number of such bamét 
with or without erected stelae, which had the character of funerary shrines 
and are preserved until our own day. With reference again to the text of the 
Qumran manuscript, Albright gives a remarkable interpretation of Isa. vi. 13, 
where the bémét in the sense mentioned seem to recur (curiously enough his 
reading has considerable elements in common with the reading of Hvidberg 
inthe Mowinckel Festschrift’). When the prophets polemize against the bamét, 
they not seldom have those funerary installations in view. 
Akkadian cuneiform texts. In the story of the creation and Paradise he 
explains the notions "éd, sadeh, **damah, ‘éden, gan, nahar. The cuneiform 
parallels throw light also upon the grammatical structure of ii. 4b-7 and the 
literary type in general. The same is true of the account of the origin of human 
culture in ch. iv, to which analogies are found in Mesopotamian documents. 
In a comprehensive, beautifully illustrated, article Widengren gives an 
account of Iranian influence on Jewish religion and culture during the 
Parthian epoch. The author rejects the term “‘Parsism” in this connexion, 
because Parsism is a modern form of Zoroastrian religion, while Parthian 
religion was the old religion of the Median Magi. This is right, though it 
would be difficult to eradicate the term “Persian” in'this connexion. After a 
historical survey Widengren comes to deal with “the parthization” of the 
social conditions among the Mesopotamian Jews (feudal system), the artistic 
representations in the synagogue of Dura Europos, where many details in a 
very interesting way harmonize with Parthian facts and things. Finally the 
author points to Parthian influence on Jewish literature, religion, and 
language. As regards the religious influences Widengren makes a statement 
of great importance: it is not only the single ideas that are here to be taken 
into consideration; the entire complex of the relevant ideas betrays that a new 
phase under Parthian influence has set in in the Jewish religion. 

Eissfeldt discusses the significance of Shiloh in the religious life of Israel. 
Even after the destruction of the city and the sanctuary Shiloh played a great 
role as an ancient centre of a time-honoured cult. When David placed the Ark 
in Jerusalem, he introduced the cult of Yahweh, the Lord of hosts, enthroned 
onthe cherubim. Shiloh, as it were, entered Jerusalem. As to the Shiloh oracle 


™ Cf. also Brownlee in V.T. 1 (1951), 296ff., and Iwry in J.B.L. Lxxv! 
(1957), 225 ff. 
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in Gen. xlix Eissfeldt is of the opinion that “‘the Blessing of Jacob” is from 
the time of the Judges. Against my dating, at the time when David was king in 
Hebron, he raises the objection that the historical conditions presupposed in 
the poem belong to a much earlier time. What I said in S.V.T. 1953 is that 
the poem as a whole was composed in the time of David, promising him 
dominion over the northern tribes also, but that the compiler made use of rich 
traditional material of earlier date. 

“The Blessing of Jacob” and the Shiloh oracle are in the same volume 
investigated by J. Coppens in the light of parallels in the Ugaritic texts. In 
fact there are many of them both of a linguistic and a religio-historical nature. 
As to Shiloh in ». 10 Coppens still shares the often expressed opinion that this 
word is to be connected with the Akkadian se/u and to be translated “ruler”. 
This ruler should be identified with the més@/ of Mic. v. 1, and is thus the 
same as the Messiah. It is indeed difficult to realize how Hebrew hearers and 
readers could assign to the common Hebrew place-name—and exclusively a 
place-name—a meaning that it nowhere has in the Old Testament. The two 
papers by Eissfeldt and Coppens show how far we still are from consensus 
even on essential points in our field. 

The same fact comes to light in the paper of Junker about the Messiah of 
Isaiah. Junker sees in Isa. vii. 9 an exhortation to Ahaz and his people to 
trust in the promise given to David of the eternal continuance of his dynasty 
on the throne. Surrender to the Assyrian king would be to disregard this 
promise. This Ahaz did. Then the promise of Immanuel, the wonder king, 
was given. In Immanuel Yahweh’s promise would be fulfilled. At the end of 
the paper other explanations of the Immanuel sign are criticized. 

If Junker follows traditional lines, this cannot be said of the study of de 
Boer on II Sam. xxiii. 1-7. The author establishes the Wisdom character of 
the piece and interprets the text accordingly. His suggestions are sagacious 
and very original, and certainly worth discussing. 

Aproblem of major importance is discussed in the paper “Ist die typologische 
Exegese sachgemafe Exegese?”’ presented by W. Eichrodt. This problem is 
teal to everyone who, recognizing the soteriological history embedded in the 
two Testaments, takes in earnest “the unity of the Bible”’, to use the term of 
Professor Rowley. Eichrodt disregards such methods for the interpretation 
of the Old Testament as have been labelled pneumatological, christological, 
theological, etc. and recommends what he calls “eine sachgemaBe Exegese”’, 
but an exegesis which, utilizing all available scientific means, is rooted in a 
“typologische Schau des alttestamentlichen Heilsgeschehens”. Some sug- 
gestions concerning the essence and the practical application of the recom- 
mended point of view are given. But for a fruitful discussion a more detailed 
exposition would be welcome. In this sensitive field misunderstanding is close 
at hand, and even practical mistakes, jeopardizing the scientific character of 
Biblical exegesis. So much seems clear to me: nothing is gained by loosely 
attaching to different passages in the commentaries more or less edificatory 
teferences to the New Testament, nor by searching in various details of 
the Old Testament for types of, or predictions about, facts in the New 
Testament. The religious view may rather serve as a tacit presupposition of 
the exegetical exposition than as something that can be demonstrated in an 
external manner. J. LINDBLOM 
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L’ Ancien Testament et l’Orient. Etudes présentées aux Ves Journées Bibliques de 
Louvain (11-13 septembre 1954). (Orientalia et Biblica Lovaniensia 1.) 1957. 
Pp. 4+230. (Publications Universitaires, Louvain. Price: Belgian Fr. 220.) 


This volume contains, in addition to an opening address given by G., 
Ryckmans, ten contributions. Four of them are of the nature of surveys, 
and to these we may briefly refer first. 

A. M. van Dijk’s subject is Sumerian literature and its significance for the 
history of oriental antiquity (pp. 5-28). The important steps in the history of 
cuneiform literature are dealt with—a point of interest here is the similarity 
suggested between the “canonization” of Sumerian literature ¢. 1400 B.c. 
and the work of the Massoretes—and the richness of this literature is 
illustrated by references to its various genres, translations of some of the 
texts being supplied. The thorny question of the period most favourable to 
Mesopotamian cultural penetration in the ancient world is discussed, and it 
is argued that, since the existence of an oral tradition can be proved for the 
whole period during which Sumerian was a living language, it need occasion 
no surprise that Sumerian culture influenced neighbouring peoples through 
the medium of such traditions. In this way certain transformations in the 
traditions which are attested elsewhere, for example in the Genesis stories, 
are best explained. 

Recent egyptological publications relating to the Old Testament are 
surveyed by J. M. A. Janssen (pp. 29-63). They cover a wide field—the 
political situation in Palestine ¢. 1800 B.c., the Hyksos, the Habiru, the wars 
of the Pharaohs in Asia, Egyptian towns mentioned in the Old Testament, 
the Exodus, and the Sinaitic inscriptions, to mention only some of the topics 
under review. Points of contact in the world of the spirit between Egypt 
and the Old Testament are noted, and striking analogies are found between 
Egyptian and Israelite liturgy. The Hamito—Semitic problem receives atten- 
tion, and the Egyptian medical vocabulary is compared with that of the 
Pentateuch. It is not easy, the author believes, to find any connexion between 
Akhenaton and Moses. While, as is generally recognized, Egyptian influence 
is clearly to be seen in the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament, notably 
in the book of Proverbs, it is difficult to feel certain whether the influence of 
the Egyptian “Dispute over Suicide” is to be seen in the book of Job, for 
both the intention and sense of the Egyptian work are doubtful. No less 
than four different solutions of it are presented. A bibliography of eleven 
pages accompanies the article. 

It would be difficult to think of any important work on Ras Shamra in 
recent times which has escaped the notice of R. de Langhe in his survey of 
Ugaritic literature and the Old Testament (pp. 65-87). The author has 
salutary warnings to offer against the danger of claiming firm conclusions 
prematurely regarding resemblances between Ugarit and Israel. Allowances 
must be made, he urges, for possible local variations, for the time interval 
between Ugaritic and Old Testament traditions, and for the often polemic 
character of the Old Testament. The place of Ugarit vis-a-vis Canaanite 
culture is considered in relation to problems of the alphabet, language, 
religion, cult and civilization. Some results which may be regarded as certain 
are enumerated, and there follows an original treatment of the phrase 
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naw 33 (Ps. lxviii. 5), which is thought to mean, not “rider of the clouds”’, 
but “placed on a cloud” (cf. Akkadian rakdbu and Arabic rakiba; Ugaritic 
‘rpt, which is a feminine noun in the singular, is wrongly vocalized in 
Hebrew as feminine plural)—the god is conceived of, not as a god of storm 
and tempest, but of heaven, who, at the time of theophanies, often makes use 
of clouds. 

The Arabian field is surveyed by G. Ryckmans (pp. 90-109). Recent study 
of the archaeological and epigraphical material from Arabia has made it 
impossible any longer to regard the religion and institutions of Israel as an 
inheritance from Arabia. Rather must points of contact be looked for which 
betray a common origin. Such points of contact can be seen in language, 
proper names, religion, and in family and social relationships. Many names 
of tribes and regions in the Old Testament can now be identified, and parallels 
in the cult vocabulary of both peoples stand out much more clearly. Striking 
examples are given in illustration. The author interestingly points out that 
the Arabian material is relevant also to the study of New Testament 
problems. For example, ’hw “brothers” probably has the meaning “cousins”, 
a fact of some significance perhaps for the exegesis of the brothers of Jesus 
mentioned in the Gospels and Acts. 

From these surveys, all of them of great value, we may turn to the contri- 
butions which deal with specific problems. E. J. Kissane, writing in English 
(pp. 169-73), discusses the interpretation of the clause “butter and honey 
shall he eat” (Isa. vii. 15), and sides with those scholars who believe that it 
contains, not a promise of prosperity, but of privation in war. Isa. xxxvii. 30 
(kxxvi. 30, p. 171, is a misprint), may, it is suggested, be usefully studied in 
connexion with the problem—‘in each case a prophecy of deliverance is 
restricted and defined by a warning that some time will elapse before the 
effects of the invasion will have fully disappeared”. The /amedb in in? 
means “until”, and “the land” is Judah, not Israel and Syria. The promised 
child Emmanuel is, the author thinks, best identified with Hezekiah. 

In a very helpful and lucidly written article on Sanballat and the Samaritan 
temple (pp. 175-91), H. H. Rowley demonstrates Josephus’ error in trans- 
ferring Sanballat from the fifth to the fourth century B.c. There is not, the 
author thinks, the evidence for determining precisely the date either of the 
Samaritan schism or of the building of the temple, and it is important to 
realize that these two matters need not necessarily be placed in the same period. 
It may be that there was no precise moment at which the schism took place, 
Opposition between Jew and Samaritan having developed gradually. That 
the complete break was earlier than the second century B.c., a date favoured 
by Hélscher (Albright would put it a century later), is shown by the evidence 
of the Chronicler (middle of the third century B.c. or earlier) who ignores 
the North as not belonging to the people of Israel. The schism was therefore 
complete by the middle, or beginning of, the third century B.c. 

F, M. Braun contributes a long and learned article on Mandaism and the 
Essene sect of Qumran (pp. 193-230). After discussing the Babylonian and 
Palestinian hypotheses of the origin of Mandaism—the issue still appears to 
be open—as well as Essenism as known from Philo, Josephus and Pliny and 
from the Manual of Discipline and the Damaskusschrift, he goes on to consider 
the connexion, by way of affinities and differences, between the Mandaeans 
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and the Essenes, whose identification with the community at Qumran he 
regards as almost certain. His article will be of great interest to students of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Three of the articles are concerned with textual and philological matters. 
No systematic study of glosses in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament has 
yet been attempted. G. R. Driver, who writes in English (pp. 123-61), has 
done a real service in making the attempt. His purpose is “to examine and 
clarify glosses which interpret unique or obscure words and difficult expres- 
sions, clarify allusions, and generally amplify or elucidate the sense of a 
passage”. His investigation leads him to recognize a large number of 
different types of glosses. These types range from the more obvious glosses 
introduced by a pronoun, usually 817 or 817}, to those introduced by W8 and 
N&, by prepositions like 5 and 5, and by conjunctions like '3; the use of 
Aramaic; glosses on foreign words; dates of events; pious ejaculations; 
expressions of opinion; and literary and liturgical glosses. The subject is a 
large one and calls urgently for further inquiry. The aim must be to establish 
some scientific basis for the identification of glosses with a fair amount of 
certainty. In such an inquiry liturgical glosses and the relation of Rabbi- 
nical canons of interpretation to additions of all kinds to the Hebrew text 
require special attention. The author throws out the useful suggestion that 
the study of the habits of Babylonian and Assyrian scribes might have some- 
thing to contribute towards the formulation of rules by which the errors of 
copyists may be detected. 

A. Guillaume offers some interesting new interpretations of Hebrew words 
and expressions in the light of Arabic usage (pp. 111-21). In I Sam. xx. 19 
IN) is to be vocalized INP “at nightfall” (Arabic’dda). In I Sam. xxx. 21 UV 
emended to wie “and he squatted” (AW = Arabic ts “NS then means 

“with”). InI Sam. i. 24 W2 W3i7) means “and the boy was a boy”’, that is, “and 
the boy was a fine boy”. In 248) (Am. ix. 5) the waw may have the force of 
an oath, as in the Arabic alls |g. The importance of the study of the oral and 
literary traditions of the Arabs to explain those of the Hebrews is illustrated 
by reference to the S#ra of Ibn Ishaq, in which rival traditions can be seen which 
remind one of the differences between the traditions embodied in the 
Hebrew and LXX texts of the Old Testament. The account of the presenta- 
tion of Samuel in the temple at Shiloh as contained in the Hebrew and LXX 
texts is examined, and it is concluded that, while the LXX represents a 
tradition which in substance is identical with the Hebrew tradition, yet with 
considerable differences in detail, the two texts are each coherent, and to 
emend the Hebrew text so as to produce agreement with the LXX is an error 
of method. 

The word 7977 in Jud. ix. 31 is commonly regarded with suspicion by 
commentators. G. Dossin, however, argues convincingly in its favour 
(pp. 163-7), comparing ‘¢urmim, a word which occurs in the Mari 
letters. It is hitherto unknown to the Akkadian dictionaries, and probably 
means “‘treachery’’. The Hebrew and Akkadian words thus explain each 
other. 

This volume illustrates, in a most admirable way, the vast horizons of 
Old Testament study today. It tells of much that has been accomplished, 
and it points the way to much that still remains to be done. It provides a mass 
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of information, critically presented, as well as much that is original. It is a 
stimulating work, and we may be grateful for it both to the contributors and 
to all those in the University of Louvain who helped to promote it. 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


A. S. KapeLrup, Central Ideas in Amos. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1956, no. 4.) 1956. 
Pp. 88. (Aschehoug (W. Nygaard), Oslo. Price: Kr. 8.00.) 


Professor A. S. Kapelrud has added to the ever-growing library of Amos 
studies a work which reconsiders the central problems in the book of Amos. 
It has the merit of incorporating the results of recent study on Amos and of 
taking a fresh look at the man from Tekoa. In drawing his portrait Professor 
Kapelrud has used the contributions of others judiciously and he has made his 
own contribution. The intimate orientation of the study to its environment in 
Scandinavian scholarship makes it particularly interesting for English 
readers. 

It is not the purpose of Professor Kapelrud to cover the entire text of Amos 
in a detailed and exhaustive way. He is rather after the central clue, or group 
of clues, from which the right and accurate account of Amos unfolds. This is 
methodologically a crucial matter, for in the history of the interpretation of 
Amos much has depended upon the legend over the door by which the inter- 
preter entered. How many expositions of Amos have not remained from first 
to last the development and expansion of the theme with which they began! 
Amos, the rugged simple shepherd who sees things with wilderness-trained 
clarity; Amos, the passionate preacher of the principle of absolute righteous- 
ness; Amos, the stormy herald of angry and inexorable doom—these and 
others are the themes which have marched through the nine chapters gather- 
ing all to themselves. But not so in the study of Professor Kapelrud. With 
cate he raises each of the central problems with which Amos interpretation 
must deal and lets all the evidence make its contribution to the final synthesis 
which he draws. 

The portrait which emerges in the course of this study is not, its writer says, 
that “‘of revivalist preachers” or “of the liberal theology of the last century”. 
Amos sheds the garments of the simple rustic and stands before us as a com- 
plex personality who lived at the very centre of his people’s religious and 
cultural life. He held a comparatively high rank in the social structure of 
Judah; he was a ndkéd, an official who was responsible for a great part of the 
herds and flocks which supplied the needs of the cult in Jerusalem. Amos does 
not deny that he is a abi’; Professor Kapelrud professes himself persuaded by 
the interpretation of Professor H. H. Rowley that Amos is claiming that he 
had not been a nabi’ until Yahweh made him one. Thus Amos by his social 
position and vocation is heir to and influenced by the achievements of the 
w'bi?im before him and the milien around him. In the style of his oracles Amos 
gives evidence of his debt to tradition. For example, the opening oracles 
against the nations in chs. i and ii are cast in the form of execration texts 
against the enemies of the nation and its deity, examples of which are extant 
from Egypt; in this the author agrees with Professor Bentzen. For this reason 
and others which emerge throughout the entire study, the author concludes 
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that ““Amos built his whole appearance as well as his oracles, contents and 
style, upon a long and solid tradition, mainly preserved in the cult”. 

Nor was Amos an innovator with regard to the norms which he applied to 
his contemporaries. He felt no need to define the concepts mispat and s‘dakah 
by which he measured the people of Israel; they simply connoted “the right 
behaviour within the frames of the covenant” and their context had long been 
associated with Yahweh and his commandments. The distinctive element of 
Amos’s preaching was a matter of emphasis; for him the whole relationship 
between Yahweh and people was concentrated in the normative area. In his 
use of the “‘ Day of Yahweh” Amos acted as interpreter rather than as creator; 
he selected one aspect already present in the contemporary cultic notion of 
“the Day”, and, making it dominant, “‘he overstressed the dark aspect of the 
day and made it the only one”. 

The mainspring of Amos’s theology is found by Professor Kapelrud in 
“his tendencies in the direction of a clear universalism”. Yahweh has had a 
hand in the destiny of other nations, exercises the right of judgement over the 
moral conduct of peoples beyond the boundaries of Israel and Judah, is 
independent of the cult of any people or place. It is this universalism which 
underlies Amos’s ethical absolutism and frees him from the “usual, national- 
istic Yahweh scheme”. Therefore, the question concerning its origin and 
meaning is the crucial problem of any Amos study. “How could the idea of 
universalism occur to Amos?” the author asks. His answer is that Amos 
depends upon an amalgamation between Yahweh and the God El which had 
occurred long before his time. El is the God in Israel’s religious environ- 
ment who displays the characteristic of universalism; this is to be seen from 
the Ras Shamra texts, from that of Azitawadda and from the Old Testament 
itself. Amos makes no attack upon the worship of El (Baal) in his polemic. 
Ergo, it is the universalism of El which characterizes Amos’s distinctive idea 
of Yahweh. This is indeed a provocative thesis, but it seems to the reviewer 
to be one which the place of Amos in Israel’s religious history does not 
require, nor is it supported by the material of the book. The very use of such 
concepts as “‘universalistic” and “nationalistic” to characterize the alternate 
possible ways of viewing Yahweh in the eighth century is misleading. Amos 
shows clearly in ii. 6-16 and iii. 1-2 that he knows a Yahweh who is related to 
Israel in a special way and yet is free of them by reason of his characteristics of 
power and readiness to punish. This is not a faith of contradictions, nor must 
either aspect become subordinate. The two, held in intimate association, are 
the essence of the “ Yahwist orthodoxy” to which Amos owes his greatest 
theological debt. True, one could admit the theoretical possibility of an El- 
Yahweh amalgamation, but Amos gives us no positive evidence to demon- 
strate that such an amalgamation occurred ; and an argument from silence here 

is risky in the extreme. Since the salient features of his prophetic theology can 
be connected with those of the Yahwist tradition, the amalgamation thesis 
would seem to serve no real purpose in Amos interpretation. 

Apart from this hypothesis about the genetic history behind Amos’s faith, 
Professor Kapelrud has provided a study in which Amos is presented with 
more perception and faithfulness than is often the case. J. MAYS 
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J. T. Mitt, Dieci anni di scoperte nel Deserto di Giuda. 1957. Pp. 110+ 
17 photographs + 3 mapsand 1 plan (Marietti, Turin-Rome. Price: Lire 750.) 

Dix ans de découvertes dans le Désert de Juda. 1957. Pp. 122+35 photo- 
graphs+ 2 maps and 1 plan. (Du Cerf, Paris. Price: Fr. 600.) 


At the suggestion of Rinaldi, Milik composed in Italian this monograph 
which, however, appeared only when the French edition was ready. The texts 
of the two editions are almost identical. In the French edition it was possible 
to add some small supplements as well as some pages on the “Teacher of 
Righteousness” (pp. 51-4), on Jonathan (pp. 56-8) and on the calendar of 
Qumran (pp. 70-4). The book commends itself already by the name of the 
author, the young Polish priest, well known to all who have occupied them- 
selves with the manuscripts of the Judaean desert. He was one of the first and 
is, as R. de Vaux has rightly said, one of the most active members of 
the international group of scholars who are working on the edition of the 
fragments, and by his untiring work and his publications he has put the 
scholarly world in his debt. In this monograph he has instructed in a reliable 
and lucid manner a wider circle on the history of the discoveries, the contents 
of the MSS., on the history, organization and teaching of the Essenes, as well 
as on the significance of the finds. All important points are touched upon, 
and also unpublished texts made use of. Thus we learn, for instance, that the 
festival of the renewal of the covenant of the Essenes, for which Jub. vi. 17 
suggests Pentecost, was actually celebrated in the 3rd month according to a 
fragment of CD from 4Q. On the map we are given for the first time the 
exact position of 11Q (and 6Q). 

While the appearance of the book was delayed, the author gave further 
thought to the problems, and his reflections became crystallized in an interest- 
ing synthesis on “The Essenes and the history of the Jewish people”, which 
was added in an appendix of 10 pages. This attempt to understand the 
varied elements of the sources from an internal development and trans- 
formation of Essenism is probably the most original part of the book. The 
author distinguishes four phases of Essenism: 

1. On the difficult question as to the time in which the “‘ Evil Priest” and 
the “Teacher of Righteousness” lived, Milik decides in favour of the older, 
but not pre-Maccabaean, chronology. The “ Evil Priest” is Jonathan to whom 
alone are applicable the statements about the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
death in captivity (Italian, p. 45; French, somewhat more detailed, pp. 56-8), 
and in whose time Josephus mentions the Essenes for the first time (about 
146 B.c.). The critical time was the year 152 B.c. when Jonathan accepted the 
high priesthood and when the exodus to Qumr4n under the leadership of the 
“Teacher of Righteousness” took place. The Essenes were persecuted by 
Jonathan but were left in peace by his successors. This first period from about 
152 to 104 B.C. is the one of Essenism of strict observance; in this period the 


' It should be noted that the author has silently corrected, in the appendix, 
some views given in the book: the migration to Damascus, in the book about 
150 B.C., here about 100 B.c.; the piling up of riches there stated to refer to 
Jonathan, here to Alexander Jannaeus; the “ Preacher of Lies” there identified 
with the “Evil Priest”, here distinguished from him. 
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Manual of Discipline (S) and the Hodayot were composed. The Messianic belief 
is primarily priestly; in the theocratic attitude of this phase the ‘‘ Messiah of 
Israel” played merely a secondary role or none at all. The passage on the two 
Messiahs (1QS ix. 10f.) was probably inserted later, since the older fragment 
of 4Q contains a gap which corresponds to 1QS viii. 15-ix. 11. The com- 
munity according to the evidence of the archaeological finds of period Ia 
was at that time quite small. It is more difficult, however, to determine by 
them the duration of Ia. In the preliminary report in R.B. tx111 (1956), 537f., 
R. de Vaux believes that Ia was only of a very short duration. The reason 
seems to be the small number of coins (sixteen of John Hyrcanus), but it 
could also be explained by the assumption that poverty was more strictly 
observed during this time than towards its end, or in the following period, 
when the eschatological tension was relaxed. 

2. The archaeological period Ib shows a significant widening of the 
Qumran community at the time of Alexander Jannaeus (eighty-six coins: 
103-76 B.c.) and consequently a strong increase. Milik seems to be the 
first to attempt to explain the increase. He relates it to the religious 
persecutions of John Hyrcanus against the Pharisees at the end of his life 
(104 B.c.). Some fled to the Essenes in the desert and joined them. This is 
borne out by the Pharisaic traits which appear in Essenism: the emphasis on 
family life and exact prescriptions for the Sabbath and ritual cleanliness in 
CD, the share of the laity in the administration of the community, and the 
growing prominence of the Messiah of Israel. Milik, therefore, describes this 
second period (104-40 B.c.) as Essenism with Pharisaic imprint. The religious 
persecution of the Pharisees by Hyrcanus I was not directed against the 
Essenes, but the new members brought with them into the community the 
memory of their persecutors. Only Hyrcanus I could be meant by the 
“Prophet of Lies” (typ bkxb) and the “Man of the Lie”, for Hyrcanus is 
said to have had the reputation of prophetic gift (Jos. Amt. x1II, x, 7; 299f.). 

It is only too well known how difficult it is to apply allusions of the MSS. 
to certain historical personages—so much so that it has been doubted whether 
they would fit anyone at all. This may justify the daring attempt at a solution 
made by Milik. He starts from the fact that the PeSarim were found in only 
one single copy each, and thus apparently no copies had been made of them. 
They may, therefore, be private notes which individual scribes prepared for 
themselves on the basis of common instructions. In this way confusions 
could occur between the various persecutors, all the more easily if the PeSarim 
were composed relatively long after the events; according to Milik they were 
written between 50 B.c. and A.D. 50, more probably in the second half of this 
period. Thus we find ascribed in pHab x. 9-13 to the pseudo-prophet (Hyr- 
canus I) the building activity of Jonathan, and in pHab viii. 8-13 to the evil 
priest (Jonathan) the enrichment of Hyrcanus. 

At the beginning of the second period a rather important group of the 
community of Qumran moved to Damascus, probably into the region of the 
Hauran; they remained, however, in close touch with the mother-house. 
These branches received in CD a discipline which took into account their 
peculiar circumstances and betrays Pharisaic influences. 

The Essenes appear to have received a regular new influx through the 
political persecutions of Alexander Jannaeus, which explains the reference to 
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him as “roaring lion” (pNah Il. 4-8). The “Demetrius” mentioned immedi- 
ately before (1. 2) “who tried to invade Jerusalem” is identified by Milik in 
the chronological table with Demetrius I, whose general Nicanor was beaten 
not far from Jerusalem in 160 B.c. Although the PeSarim do not follow a 
chronological order, it would in this case be more plausible to identify him 
with Demetrius III, the contemporary of Jannaeus. 

3. The end of the archaeological period IIb is characterized by an earth- 
quake (most probably in the spring of 31 B.c.) and by a fire. During the 
reign of Herod the Great Qumran was abandoned. What was the cause of this 
fire and why did the Essenes leave and not return for forty years? According 
toR. de Vaux, R.B. Lx11 (1956), 538, the fire was a consequence of the earth- 
quake, and therefore evidence that at that time Qumran was still inhabited. 
But the connexion between earthquake and fire is not proved. Milik at first 
(Italian, p. 40; French, p. 46) seems to have placed the fire and the destruction 
of the utensils in the side room of the great hall in the year a.p. 68, showing 
that the inscription on one of these vessels belongs palaeographically to the 
first century A.D. However, the broken vessels were later separated by a wall 
(R.B. Joc. cit. p. 546), which could hardly have happened after A.D. 68. But Milik 
in the appendix abandoned this dating (and also the palaeographical argu- 
ment?) in favour of a more probable solution. He starts from the goodwill 
said by Josephus to have existed between Herod and the Essenes (Anz. xv, x, 
5; 373-8). As the Essene Menahem predicted for the young Herod the king- 
ship over Judah and later became his adviser, the Essenes seem to have 
favoured the rise of Herod to the detriment of the hated Hasmonaeans. In 
the year 40 B.C., the Parthians forced Herod to flee and subdued his followers 
with bloodshed. Milik assumes that in the course of these events Qumran 
was also destroyed. The Essenes had fled in time after hiding their documents 
(as later in A.D. 68) in caves. This would also explain why in some caves, 
especially in IQ, Hellenistic ceramics were found, such as occur in Khirbet 
Qumran only in the pre-Christian layer. Qumran lay abandoned when in 
31B.C. an earthquake further destroyed the settlement; the Essenes had not 
returned after 40 B.c., because on the one hand their former zeal had cooled 
down, and on the other because Herod “‘always treated all Essenes with 
tespect”’ (4bid.). Did they live in the towns of Judah? This third period, the 
dispersion of the Essenes, lasted until about the end of Herod’s life when he 
increasingly relied on the heathen and became estranged from his former 
followers. 

4. In the confusion after Herod’s death (4 B.c.) the fight against the Hero- 
dian dynasty became a fight against the Romans which, however, was quickly 
overcome by Varus. The Essenes moved again to Qumran and partly rebuilt 
the settlement. Even now, it is true, they strove after the ideals of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, but they were animated by an anti-Roman zealot 
pirit; they were greatly occupied with the preparations for the final struggle, 
the war against the Romans. The War Scroll was composed and repeatedly 
copied. Of the two Messiahs the “descendant of David” receives greater 
‘ignificance than the anointed priest (cf. the documents, J.B.L. txxv (1956), 
® '74-81, from the first half of the first century A.p.). The “Prince of the 
community” was to be at the head of the Sons of Light in Judah and in the 
Diaspora and lead the battle. Perhaps they took part in the uprising in A.D. 66 
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for which reason the Romans destroyed Qumran, the centre of the now 
Zealot Essenism. The community also was no longer so homogeneous as 
before. Besides unmarried Essenes there were now married ones, as the 
graves of women date from this time, since they lie on the fringe of the large 
cemetery and in two small isolated cemeteries. 

This interesting sketch of the history of Essenism without doubt deserves 
attention, for Milik knows as only few do the manuscript material and also 
took part in the archaeological investigation of Qumran. He tries to take 
account of all factors, statements of the MSS., archaeology, contemporary 
history, palaeography, and literary criticism. The author is very well aware of 
the hypothetical character of some of his assumptions, yet without a working 
hypothesis no progress can be made in these difficult questions. His synthesis 
contains constructive elements which will stimulate further research. There- 
fore, not only the layman but also the expert will study this monograph with 
profit.! E. VOGT 


C. RaBIn, Qumran Studies. (Scripta Judaica, 11.) 1957. Pp. xvi+ 136. (Oxford 
University Press, London. Price: 215.) 


Professor Rabin’s highly esteemed edition of the Zadokite documents from 
the Cairo Geniza was an implicit promise of a discussion of the Dead Sea 
scrolls in general, which has been fulfilled in the present book. As was to be 
expected, the treatment links the scrolls with Pharisaism, rather than with the 
Essenism which has held the attention of many writers on the scrolls. 
Attempts to fit in the Qumran writings with Essenism must suffer from our 
disability to see it clearly through the propaganda of Philo and Josephus and 
the hearsay of Pliny. It may strike one at once that the effort to describe 
Qumran in terms of pre-Tannaitic Judaism will suffer from our difficulty in 
distinguishing between Pharisaism and Rabbinic Judaism. Rabin is of course 
alert to this difficulty and offers guarantees of caution. 

According to Rabin, the Qumran community of which we now possess 
records is the group which occupied Khirbet Qumran from about 4 B.c. till 
A.D. 69. He sees in this group an organization which continued the strict 
observance of the Pharisee babéréth of the first century B.c. It had broken 
with the main body of the Pharisees, whose separatism was disintegrating. 
The scrolls must therefore have been composed during the first part of the 
first century A.D., the time of differentiation between true Pharisaism and 
Rabbinic or Tannaitic Judaism. If this theory is correct, we are presumably to 
look for the dramatic background of the Habakkuk Commentary, not in the 
early Hasmonaean period, with Dr Rowley, etc., or in the late Hasmonaean 
period, with K. Elliger, etc., but towards the time of the great revolt, with 
Schonfield (Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 1956) and some recent writers who 
include, apparently, del Medico and Driver. As Rabin, however, prescinds 
from precise historical identifications for the personalities who appear in the 


scrolls, the urgent question of the particular conditions under which they | 


were produced need not prejudice our examination of his evidence. The 
affinities of the Qumran sect with the Pharisees have always seemed s0 


1 Translated from German by the editors. 
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obvious, at least to the present reviewer, that the theory demands our best 
attention. 

The first chapter compares the novitiate, the procedure for the testing and 
admission of members, with that of the Essenes and of the Pharisaic habsrah. 
Rabin finds common elements in all three. But at Qumran, an oath was taken 
at the very beginning of the process, whereas among the Essenes the oath 
was taken only at the end. At Qumran, the postulant was instructed at once 
in all the statutes of the community, whereas the Essenes withheld a large 
measure of their constitutions till after the final oath. At Qumran, the 
novice was admitted to the common meals (“the Purity”’) after a year or so, 
whereas the Essenes admitted the novice to table only after the full three years’ 
postulancy. 

For the procedure of the Pharisees, Rabin goes to the Mishnah and Tosephta 
(Demai 2): “He that imposes upon himself to be a reliable person (ne’eman)”’ 
takes an oath and becomes a novice. “He is made to come closer with regard 
to wings”’, i.e. clothing, i.e. levitical purity, according to Rabin. If he is still 
satisfactory after a year, he is admitted to the common meals. Receiving the 
necessary instruction and being finally admitted to “handling fluids”, after 
another year he becomes a aber or full member. If the “Purity” of Qumran 
isthe common meal, and if the “drink of the many” corresponds to “handling 
fluids”, the babérab and the Qumran procedures are strikingly alike. It must 
be admitted, however, that the sequence: clothing, common meals, fluids, is a 
pattern for which Rabin can claim no more than aptness and probability; 
neither the sequence, nor indeed the significance, are so definite in the rabbini- 
cal texts. But the general principle of a noviceship for the habirah emerges 
satisfactorily as a pre-Shammaite practice. That Qumran corresponds more 
closely to the babérah than to the Essenes is not quite so clear. 

One point in particular is stressed by Rabin: that the oath preceded the 
noviceship at Qumran, and followed it among the Essenes. The evidence for 
Qumran however, depends on identifying the “bringing into the covenant” 
of DSD vi. 14 with the imposition of an initial oath. This however depends 
again on the identification of the summary outline of CDC xv. 7-11 with the 
details of the novitiate time-table of DSD vi. 12-23. This might do if CDC and 
DSD were contemporary documents defining the conduct of the same group. 
But can one be sure of this? 

Welcome as are Rabin’s analyses of the various novitiates, his next chapter, 
on private property at Qumran, is even more timely. It has been widely 
assumed that the primitive communism attributed to the Essenes by Josephus, 
etc. was also the rule at Qumran. Rabin holds that CDC can leave no reason- 
able doubt that the members of the “camps” had their own property (xvi. 15) 
which could be lost, stolen, consecrated and quarrelled over (ix. 9-14), and 
taxed for the common funds (xiv. 13). He sees nothing in DSD which would 
demand a different regime or dating. The offender who is “fined a fourth of 
his food allowance” (vi. 25) pays, he thinks, a quarter of his income. One 
who is responsible for damage to community property “shall himself pay for 
it, or if unable to pay, shall be punished for sixty days” (vii. 6ff.). The men of 
Qumran had therefore private property, distinct from community goods. The 
tegistration of the novice’s property was for taxation, the supervision of 


| thing, the fixing of his rank in the community. If the members “bring all 
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their knowledge and strength and goods into the community of God”, it is in 
order to do with regard to their property what they did with regard to the 
law. ““To become a community in law and goods” (DSD v. 2) means that 
they see eye to eye in everything, so that they can trust each other with regard 
to tithing, for example. 

DSD says, however, that the members’ goods are “mingled” (‘arév, bith- 
‘arév). From the use of these terms in Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew, and in 
the DSD, especially in the regulations which forbid “mingling” with the 
property of outsiders, or which bar sinners from “mingling” with the 
property, the purity, the counsel of the members, Rabin concludes that 
“mingle” means make business and social contact. The mingling of property 
means simply to make common cause in economic matters. This seems to be 
an adequate statement of the matter, and would distinguish Qumran sharply 
from the Essenes—if Josephus, etc. are exact. 

That the Pharisaic habtirah “exercised disciplinary control over its 
members”, e.g. with regard to their selling prohibited food, is easily proved, 
as also that they had a central fund, collected from tithes. But the traces of an 
organization so closely knit as that of Qumran, particularly for common 
meals, are very faint in the surviving reminiscences of the rabbis. Rabin’s 
evidence is undoubtedly considerable. 

The third chapter finds in the rabbinical writings (Ma‘aser Sheni, etc.) 
memories of a “Holy Congregation” of rabbis whose structure and piety 
resemble those of the Qumran sect. It goes back to before A.D. 130. Its 
members “‘ made argument before the sages”’, i.e. according to Rabin, experts 
gave their opinions in turn, as at Qumran, unlike the free discussion usual 
among the rabbis. The traditions of this Holy Congregation were handed 
down as collective utterances, not under the names of individuals, as with the 
rabbis. A cultic association, they had some form of communal life, devoting 
a third of the day to the study of the Law, a third to prayer, a third to labour: 
which recalls the “third of all nights of the year” devoted at Qumran to study 
and prayer (DSD vi. 6ff.). The Qumran terms for “watching”, “elders”, 
“teachers” reappear in connexion with this group, whose members had 
command of “‘seventy languages”’, just as the Overseer of CDC xiv. 10 was a 
linguist. Mystical and ascetical tendencies, interest in “calculating epochs”, 
are characteristics common to both groups. If the arguments of this chapter 
are somewhat fragile—see the first quoted at the top of this paragraph—it 
must be remembered that here Rabin is breaking new ground, and his conclu- 
sion is merely that we need not go to the Essenes to find a parallel to Qumran. 

The fourth chapter tries to identify the Qumran sect from its opponents. 
These are “false teachers” with a “man of lies” at their head, auxiliaries of 
the “wicked priest” and the “princes of Judah”, whose lust and greed they 
sanctioned by their ba/akhab. Rabin concludes that Qumran was denouncing 
the Rabbis who, possibly in the first half of the first century A.p., and certainly 
in the second half, eased the rigorism of the Pharisaic abaérah to the extent 
of admitting the former outsider, the ‘am ha-’ares, to full religious citizen- 
ship. He finds confirmation in the fact that the sect wrote Biblical Hebrew, 
and denounced the “uncircumcised tongue” (CDC v. 11f.; DST iv. 16f.; 
ii. 18f.) of their opponents. Rejecting as “intrinsically improbable” that they 
are denouncing Greek in religious teaching, Rabin holds that they envisaged 
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Mishnaic Hebrew and that their opponents were therefore the Rabbis. He is 
in fact prepared to place the sect after the destruction of Jerusalem. This 
dispenses him from considering the Greek of the Seleucid persecutors and 
their Jewish allies as the foreign tongue in question. But does it dispense him 
from discussing here the relation of the scrolls to late first-century history? 

His verdict that the scrolls represent die-hard Pharisaism is backed up in 
ch. v by a discussion of some beliefs and practices. Qumran admitted only a 
restricted predestination: the Sons of Light, a class by themselves, can err and 
repent. The wicked and the elect are absolutely predestined (CDC iv.; DSD 
iii). The belief in the resurrection of the body (not mentioned in the War 
scroll, vague in CDC, definite, according to Rabin, in the Hymns) contrasts 
them with the Essenes and links them with the Pharisees. Thrice-daily prayer 
is characteristic of the Pharisees, absent from Essenism, but indicated in DST 
xii. 4 ff. The Jubilees—Enoch calendar, of 364 days, is implied in the twenty-six 
watches into which Qumran divided the priests. This points to Pharisaism, 
because the Rabbis counted twenty-four watches. 

Ch. vi presupposes Ginzberg’s Eine Unbekannte Jidische Sekte, where the 
Pharisaic character of CDC is demonstrated from the halakhic portion. Since, 
however, the unity of Qumran and Rabbinical law is not necessarily signifi- 
cant, unless it can be contrasted with other codes, and since little is known of 
Sadducee or Essene halakhah, Rabin looks to the ‘am ha-’ares for a contrast 
which will show that Qumran-Rabbinical law was a closing of the ranks 
against opposition. He suggests the traditions of the Samaritans and the 
Abyssinian Falashas as sources for reconstructing the primitive popular code. 
This he allows to be a hazardous process, and he turns to developments with- 
in Rabbinical law to show that Qumran represents a conservative Pharisaism. 
This whole chapter is necessarily tentative, and is unfortunately couched in so 
allusive a style as to make very difficult reading except perhaps for those who 
are at home in rabbinica. 

If the substance of Qumran-Rabbinical law is not necessarily significant, 
the “formal aspects” are more fruitful, according to Rabin, in indicating an 
original unity. The technique and terminology of Rabbinical casuistry furnish 
suggestive points, e.g. the effort at fixing minutiae, attachment to ancestral 
tradition, the various ways, including strange scriptural midrash, of attaching 
halékhab to the Pentateuch, the effort at discovering the “secrets of the law”’, 
the provisional evolution of law till the Messiah comes, the functioning of an 
assembly for the discussion and enforcement of the law, with fixed order for 
seating and speaking, and with voting. Rabin retraces this pattern at 
Qumran, though he encounters difficulties. He must explain away the pre- 
dominance of the priests at Qumran. He must equate the difficult yzkphu of 
DSD vii. 11 with the ‘amadh of the Mishnaic phrase, “stand up for counting”, 
to obtain an express instance of voting on the law at Qumran. To rediscover 
the Rabbinical academy, the preserve of the few, he must restrict the member- 
ship of the Qumran “session” to the “chiefs of tens”. He must explain a 
substantial, but not verbal, agreement in legal terminology by the fact that the 
Rabbis used Mishnaic, the others Biblical, Hebrew. It always remains possible 
that the coincidences are the result of a common cultural heritage. 

The last chapter, Islam and Qumran, supposes (1) that the men of Qumran, 
when fleeing from the Romans, betook themselves to Arabia; (2) that they 
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cannot be linked to the Karaites by the chance find of some of their deposits 
about 800 A.D. The evidence of the patriarch Timotheus may be disregarded 
because it is not recorded in Jewish, that is, the interested, sources. Rabin 


looks, therefore, for evidence of the Qumran exiles in the Qur’an. Here are 


some of the points which he thinks worth considering: the symbolic use of 
light and darkness; the angelic “ prince of lights” reappearing as Muhammad’s 
Gabriel; the use of the Old Testament as a sort of all-purpose fortune-teller’s 
crystal; the Islamic fassara corresponding to the typically Qumran pesher; 
preoccupation with the end of the world; the holy—Messianic—war; the 
Muslim Mahdi, the “rightly guided” Messiah, corresponding to the Qumran 
Teacher, if his Hebrew title is vocalized mireh ha-zedeq, “he that is taught 
righteousness”. Rabin then points to some traits of the anti-Rabbinical Jews 
of Muhammad’s acquaintance which might indicate the Qumran sect. He 
thinks they may have entered Palestine in the train of the Arab conquerors, 
there to influence the Judaism of the Arab period, and especially the emergent 
Karaites. The chapter is admittedly speculative. The items cited above cer- 
tainly did not need to pass through Qumran to reach the Qur’an. 

Rabin bases his case for the identification of Qumran with the Pharisees 
rather than the Essenes mainly on the timing of the initial oath, the absence of 
thorough-going communism, the tradition of a Holy Congregation among 
the Rabbis, belief in a moderate predestination theory and the resurrection, the 
formal aspects of the halakhah. We have already indicated some misgivings 
that arose with regard to particular items. There is also this general criticism 
of Rabin’s method. He first synthesizes several items from Qumran into a 
certain pattern. The items are, on his own admission, “relatively unimpor- 
tant”. With this pattern in mind, he emphasizes those points of Essenism 
which contrast with it, and builds up from Rabbinical sources a pattern which 
will correspond to his Qumran synthesis. This method is only valid if the 
first, the Qumran synthesis, is fully representative and solidly certain; and if 
the second, the Rabbinic, is not composed of too many doubtful and origi- 
nally disparate elements. Otherwise there is a danger of reviving the Pro- 
crustean method which has worked havoc with so much writing on the 
scrolls. We have had to watch certain writers making an artificial pattern out 
of parts of the New Testament, for instance, and then rediscovering it in the 
scrolls. None the less, it is towards full and objective syntheses that research 
must ultimately strive, and Rabin’s contribution seems to be on the right lines, 
and to place the scrolls in a truer perspective than many other studies. 

: K. SMYTH 


W. S. LaSor, Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls and the Christian Faith. 1957. Pp. 252. 
(Moody Press, Chicago. Price: $3.50.) 


This book was written by its author to try to answer some questions con- 
cerning the effect of the Dead Sea discoveries on the Christian faith. He does 
so by putting the material into the hands of interested (and sometimes con- 
fused) persons, laymen and clergy, who do not have the time and the oppor- 
tunity for private research (p. 208). On the cover we are informed by 
the editor that much of the material of the book has been drawn from the 
author’s 525-page Th.D. dissertation “A Reconstruction of Judaism in the 
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Time of the Second Temple in the Light of the Published Qumran Materials”, 
presented at the University of California in 1956. The author himself informs 
his reader that he wants to give him a trustworthy and yet not too technical 
book, in which the documentation of the original work (more than 1600 foot- 
notes, p. 2) is mostly omitted. He promises to publish scholarly articles in 
professional journals “heavy with footnotes, linguistic materials and the 
other elements that are necessary for such writings” (p. 7) and which the 
reader will not find in this book. 

LaSor’s study is a sound one and the reviewer finds himself mostly in 
complete agreement with the author. His judgement is sound and moderate, 
and he rightly points out that the similarities of Qumran literature with the 
New Testament (if they are indeed true similarities) help us to understand the 
revealed word of Scripture better, but cannot possibly destroy Christian faith 
in the divinity of Jesus and his work of Salvation (p. 220). 

The work comprises sixteen chapters and an appendix. We find first the 
usual history of the finds and the description of what has been found. The 
Qumran community is described in ch. v, while chs. vi—x111 deal with its 
practices, its ideas, and the Teacher of Righteousness. The question whether 
the Qumranites were Essenes is dealt with in ch. xiv; the answer is that there 
are undeniable points both of similarity and of difference, and that, therefore, 
the Qumranites cannot be called Essenes, but were very similar to them 
(p. 188). This conclusion seems to me too cautious, because it seems reason- 
able to interpret, or even to correct, certain statements made by Josephus and 
other ancient authors in the light of the finds of Qumran. I agree, however, 
with him in what he says on the complexity of the Baptist movement in 
Palestine (p. 238); the fact that we know so little about it makes it still diff_i- 
cult to speak of the Essenes as of one homogeneous group which is simply the 
same as that of Qumran. Ch. xv deals with other possible identifications of 
the Qumranites, ch. xvi with the relations of the latter with Christianity. In 
the short appendix the author summarizes his own ideas about the place of 
Qumran in the contemporary history of Judaism. 

As for the possible foreign influences on the theology of Qumran, LaSor is 
not very willing to admit direct influences from abroad, though he readily 
admits the existence of indirect influences. On the question of free will and 
determinism he rightly observes that the quotations which are usually put 
forward in favour of an absolute determinism at Qumran are derived from 
devotional literature, in which man is always inclined to stress the power of 
God and his own impotence (p. 109); the reviewer agrees wholly with this 
and with the conclusion on p. 111. 

He disagrees with the author on the question of the plurality of the 
Qumran “messiahs”. LaSor admits of only one, even in 1QSa, and thinks 
that at Qumran no specific personage was known as “the Messiah”. In 
Qumran literature, therefore, the Hebrew masi*b always means “the anointed 
one”. He even questions Barthélemy’s' reconstruction of 1QSa and thinks 
that the only anointed one of whom the text certainly speaks is the High 
Priest. Because of 1QSa ii. 12-15 this seems very doubtful to me. It may be, 


' LaSor writes Milik, but according to Qumran Cave I, Contents, no. 28a, 
Barthélemy is responsible for text and commentary of 1QSa. 
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however, that the anointed High Priest of 1QSa is simply the High Priest 
who shall happen to be in office at the time of the appearance of the royal 
Messiah, the son of David. 

The author shows a good knowledge of the whole literature on Qumran 
and it is to be regretted that he has not yet been able to publish his major 
work, J. VAN DER PLOEG 


C. BurcuaArD, Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer. (B.Z.A.W. 
76.) 1957. Pp. xvi+118. (Topelmann, Berlin. Price: DM. 28.) 
This is an indispensable tool for serious study of the Dead Sea scrolls. It lists 
1556 independent publications and 352 reviews by 616 authors and in twenty- 
two languages, covering the years from the discovery of the scrolls (and earlier) 
to 1956. Not only books and articles dealing primarily with the scrolls 
are included, but also many which only make incidental use of them. A useful 
tabulation of the texts is included, showing where they are to be found and 
where translations of them have been published. Those who consult this 
valuable bibliography will share the compiler’s hope that it can be continued 
in two or three years. MILLAR BURROWS 


D. Dause, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism. 1956. Pp. xviii+46o. 
(Athlone Press, University of London.) Price: 45s. 


It is almost impossible to review a book covering so wide a range of different 
topics as this. In fact it includes a number of Professor Daube’s previous 
articles, of which a list is given in the preface. Some other chapters had been 
read to Professor C. H. Dodd’s Seminar at Cambridge, but remained un- 
published. And the volume as a whole presents “a revised and much 
expanded form of the Jordan Lectures” in Comparative Religion for 1952. 

The terms of comparison are clearly indicated by the title. But the 
author’s purpose is not to provide a synthetic view of either Rabbinic or New 
Testament teaching. He aims at throwing as much light as possible on a con- 
siderable number of points, not necessarily linked up with each other, some 
of which appear to be of major importance for the history of early Christianity. 
The material is ordered under three headings: Messianic types—legislative 
and narrative forms—concepts and conventions. This means that the author 
is concerned both with religious ideas and practices and with their expression 
in written documents: his book provides numerous instances of Form- 
geschichte at its best. 

All I can do here is to note some of the most interesting and important 
points in Professor Daube’s analyses. Among the Messianic types, particular 
attention is paid to one which has so far been neglected, namely the story of 
Ruth and Boaz. The author holds, with good reason, that it accounts for 
some features in the Gospels: “In the narrative of the Annunciation, Mary is 
made to resemble Ruth.” In particular, the term émoxiégeiv, to overshadow, 
used by Luke (i. 35) is to be explained in the light of Ruth iii. 9: “I am Ruth 
thine handmaid; spread therefore thy wing over thine handmaid, for thou art 
a redeemer.”’ Ruth “‘is celebrated in rabbinic literature both as representative 
of the true proselyte and as an ancestress of David and the Messiah”. It is, 
therefore, most likely that Christian messianism too should have been in- 
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fluenced by her story; and it is indeed surprising that this influence had not so 
far been recognized at all. Professor Daube is, in my opinion, less convincing 
when he attempts to trace it also in the Synoptic version of the feeding of the 
multitude. The link is, at any rate, less evident, and the influence might well 
have been, as he himself concedes, posterior to the first shaping of the 
narrative. 

In the chapter on a Baptismal Catechism, new evidence is provided in 
addition to that already brought by Carrington and a few others, of the very 
close and certainly not fortuitous affinities between the Tannaitic and the 
early Christian pattern of instruction for converts, and the importance and 
real significance of Jewish proselyte baptism is duly emphasized. The author 
has some illuminating remarks on the Hillelite assertion that “he who 
separates himself from the uncircumcision is like him who separates himself 
from the grave”. One would incline at first sight to think that this phrase 
just means to get rid of such type of ritual impurity as attaches to one defiled 
by burial or by the contact of a corpse. But the quotations from Talmudic 
texts clearly demonstrate that, to the Rabbis, “spiritually, heathenism 
equalled existence in a tomb”. Consequently, conversion means passage 
from death to life. It is thought of as resurrection. And the decisive moment 
in proselyte baptism is, just as in Christian baptism, the symbolic “coming 
up”. This makes it impossible to consider the rite, as practised by the Jews, 
as conferring merely levitical purity: ““we have before us an instructive 
example of the way in which, at a certain stage in religious evolution, the 
introduction of ritual may reflect, not a belief in taboo, but a highly spiritual 
attitude.” 

A most interesting chapter deals with the Rabbinic conception of niwwul, 
which includes every possible form of physical or moral disgrace and plays an 
important part in criminal law. The author shows that the Gospel writers 
wete anxious to demonstrate that the crucified Lord had undergone none of 
these legal forms of nimwul; his legs were not broken, he was buried in a new 
sepulchre and not in a public plot, and was wrapped in a linen cloth after 
having been duly anointed. All these details are given, in Professor Daube’s 
opinion, to refute Jewish assertions, tending to prove that Jesus was treated 
like a criminal and indeed was one. I find the demonstration here very con- 
vincing, except on a few minor points: it seems to me a little far fetched to 
suppose that the Fourth Gospel omits the institution of the Eucharist because 
hostile readers might misinterpret the breaking of the bread as hinting at a 
breaking of Jesus’s body. 

Classical scholars will be interested, if not necessarily convinced, by a new 
explanation of the Sator Square: the author suggests that the word arepo in 
that famous inscription is a slightly modified form of “‘alep 0”, Hebraic or 
Aramaic transliteration of the Greek a/pha omega, and that it expresses—as in 
Revelation—the name of the divine Sator, the Sower. If this explanation is 
admitted, the Jewish origin of the cryptogram becomes evident. 

Not all of Professor Daube’s interpretations will be admitted: there is still 
wide room for discussion on various points. But his book constitutes a 
capital contribution to the study of both Rabbinic Judaism and early 
Christianity, as well as of their mutual relations. I for my own part subscribe 
unreservedly to the views developed in the preface and of which the book as a 
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whole provides a very convincing demonstration, concerning, amongst others, 
the considerable variety and flexibility of Palestinian Judaism in the first 
century, the effect on one another of the numerous Jewish sects, the necessity 
of abandoning the idea of a sharp distinction between a Hellenistic and a 
Rabbinic Judaism in the New Testament period. It is also becoming more 
and more evident that the early Church and Rabbinic Judaism, far from 
ignoring each other, are very closely linked up together by mutual influences 
and apologetical controversy: of this fact, too, Professor Daube brings ample 
proof. M. SIMON 


P. R. Wers, Maidrashic Selections, with Introduction and Notes. (Semitic 
Study Series, new series, no. 2.) 1955. Pp. xviii+54. (Brill, Leiden. 
Price: Fl. 5.20.) 


The original Semitic Study Series included two post-Biblical Hebrew texts, 
Ecclesiasticus (edited by Israel Lévi) in what most scholars believe to be the 
original Hebrew version of the third pre-Christian century, and the Mishnah 
treatise Sanhedrin (edited by Samuel Krauss) completed ¢. 200 c.E. The 
Midrashic Selections now under review furnishes a typical example of the 
literary Hebrew and Aramaic employed during the next two centuries or so. 
The fifty pages of Hebrew text are an abridgement of chs. 49-60 of Genesis 
Rabba, covering Gen. xviii. 17—xxiv. 67. “Selections from Midrash Genesis 
Rabba” is a more precise description of the contents and would perhaps have 
been a more appropriate title. 

We are told in Mr Weis’s preface that Genesis Rabba was chosen “prim- 
arily because, being essentially a running commentary, it facilitates the study 
of Midrashic exegesis”. And the twelve pages of the introduction are 
devoted entirely to providing “‘a guide to the systematic study of Midrashic 
exegesis”, such a guide being considered desirable because “‘there is as yet 
no modern commentary on the Midrash” (in English). These twelve pages 
of Introducticn are indeed naan AX Pnen wiyD a quart in a pint pot, for 
in them Mr Weis has classified more than four hundred of what he calls “the 
difficulties providing the subject for drashét and the types of Midrashic 
solution”. Contact between the text and the introduction is maintained by 
means of a neat and simple system of cross-references. 

In his laudable desire to give as much as possible to readers interested in 
Midrashic method, the author has disregarded the needs of those whose sole 
desire is to become acquainted with the language or the results of Midrashic 
exegesis. For these last, the absence of a glossary is a genuine deprivation, 
and it is little consolation to them to be told that “the text exists in trans- 
lations and is covered by the Talmudic dictionaries”. But even students of 
Midrashic method likely to use this volume require a glossary unless they are 
to spend a quite inordinate amount of time in the consultation of dictionaries 
not primarily concerned with the vocabulary of the Midrash. This reviewer 
considers, therefore, that a glossary should be compiled even now and 
inserted loosely into the volume, thus greatly extending the number of its 
potential readers and increasing its usefulness. 

In his introduction, Mr Weis has expressed succintly in modern gram- 
matical terms the conclusions of a long tradition of commentary on the 
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Midrash, and he has done this with conspicuous success. Students can now 
easily convince themselves that the exegetical Midrash is indeed a product of 
the linguistic study of the Biblical text. Teachers of Midrash will find the 
book particularly useful, for it can transform without effort both the 
range and the depth of their pupil’s response. But precisely because he 
recognizes the author’s genuine achievement, it seems to the present 
reviewer that his basic assumptions must be subjected to further critical 
analysis. 

“Midrashic exegesis”, writes Mr Weis (p. vii), “rests on two main prin- 
ciples, the perfection of the Biblical text and the absolute comprehensiveness 
of its statements.” Now it is no doubt true that the exponents of the Midrash 
regarded the Bible text as perfect. But where did they express their belief in 
the form of a principle and in what way did it influence their exegesis? 
Every one of the methods of interpretation applied to the text of Scripture 
was also applied by the same scholars, or their successors, to the text of the 
Mishnah. Are we to conclude that they also considered the Mishnah text 
perfect? The two Talmudim abound in evidence that they did not. The 
“perfection of the Biblical text” is thus irrelevant as a source of Midrashic 
exegesis, and indeed Mr Weis himself never appeals to this supposed 
ptinciple explicitly. We may, therefore, turn instead to what is presumably 
regarded as its by-product, the “textual difficulties” of which the Midrashic 
drashot are said to be solutions. 

In asserting that “every drashd is a solution to some difficulty” (¢bid.), 
Mr Weis employs the terminology of the traditional super-commentary on 
the Midrash and other Rabbinic commentaries. The Sifre Hakamim, for ex- 
ample, consists entirely of the “textual difficulties” to which Rashi’s Penta- 
teuch commentary provides solutions. Now this method of exposition 
derives from the dialectic characteristic of the Babylonian Talmud, and has 
an important contribution to make to the deeper psychological study of 
Hebrew syntax. Since, however, neither the Midrash nor Rashi refers, as a 
tule, to textual difficulties, the textual difficulty method is as little necessary, 
at the ordinary level of exposition of the Midrash, as it is necessary to 
convert every scientific exposition into a Socratic dialogue. 

Frequently, indeed, the search for a “textual difficulty” obscures the true 
basis of a Mdrashic comment. Thus Gen. xxiii. 6 contains the phrase °w3 
WNS ANS ondx. This is rendered by the Midrash 1>9y AMS MON OY TS NWS 
(you are a prince over us, you are a deity over us). Mr Weis suggests that the 
author of the Midrash felt a “difficulty” because the word for God was 
indeterminate instead of determinate, and he therefore changed its function 
and interpreted it as an attribute instead of as a n. rect. Now, while it is true 
that the present Midrashic comment on the phrase would not have been 
appropriate had the word for God been determinate, it can scarcely be sug- 
gested seriously that the indeterminate form is in any way grammatically 
anomalous. Nor is it the case that the Midrash regards the second word as 
an attribute; both words are treated as nouns. In fact they are treated as a 
pair of nouns asyndetically connected—“thou art a prince and a deity”. 
Asyndeton is so common in Biblical Hebrew that the Midrash invariably 
offers a comment based upon its presence, if one is possible. This is the case 
not only where we normally see a construct state, but also where we inter- 
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pret as nouns in apposition. Thus in Gen. xix. 14, the Midrash concludes that 
Lot had four daughters because it renders the relevant phrase, ‘“‘and spoke 
unto his sons-in-law and to those marrying his daughters”. (The late gloss 
found in our editions of the Midrash explains only why the second pair of 
daughters are described as betrothed and not as married. Mr Weis’s impli- 
cation—in D1—that the form "m9 is a perfect tense is surely a slip of the 
pen.) Similarly, Gen. xxiv. 1 is rendered, “Abraham was old and well- 
striken in age”, R. Aha explaining that the connotations of jt and B.D 3 83 
are different. 

The second main principle of Midrashic exegesis enunciated by Mr Weis 
is the absolute comprehensiveness of Biblical statements. “The Midrash 
regards textual difficulties as allusions which provide the very details in which 
the Scriptural statements are deficient, according to their natural inter- 
pretation” (p. vii); “the solution of those difficulties which invariably de- 
manded a drashd was in each instance determined by this same principle of 
comprehensiveness”’ (ébid.). Now many Midrashic comments certainly offer 
details not otherwise patent in the Biblical text, but these hardly comprise a 
majority of Midrashic interpretations. Thus it is perhaps possible to regard 
the conclusion that Lot had two married daughters as well as two un- 
married daughters (see preceding paragraph) as a detail added to the simple 
Scriptural story, but neither of the other two comments quoted above con- 
tains such details. For it is not a “principle of comprehensiveness” but a 
much simpler hypothesis that underlies these and similar interpretations of 
the exegetical and expository Midrash, namely, the hypothesis that every 
possible meaning of the text is to be regarded as part of its true meaning. 
The task of the Midrash is to make these possible meanings explicit. To take 
a simple example: the Midrash gives three Aramaic translations of \y35} in 
Gen. xxiii. 8 not because its presence in the context is in any way unusual, 
but because the root actually bears all three meanings. 

Since Mr Weis himself does not refer to the “principle of comprehensive- 
ness” explicitly in the sections of his Introduction classifying the Midrashic 
comments, or solutions of the textual difficulties (to use his terminology), the 
student of Midrashic Selections need not concern himself with the principle at 
all. Rather will he owe Mr Weis a special debt of gratitude for furnishing a 
rare opportunity to become acquainted with the linguistic background of a 
selection of the comments in Genesis Rabba. From Mr Weis himself, how- 
ever, we are entitled to ask more, and this reviewer hopes that he will not be 
content with a mere beginning, but will go on to provide a sample of a direct 
linguistic commentary on an unabridged section of Genesis Rabba, and so 
lay the foundations of the modern commentary that is still an urgent 
desideratum. H. KLEIN 


N. Avicap, Ancient Monuments in the Kidron Valley (in Hebrew). 1954. 
Pp. xii+143+Vv. (Bialik Institute, Jerusalem.) 


This sumptuous volume from the pen of Dr Nahman Avigad (to whom, most 
recently, we owe the excellent preliminary edition of the Genesis Apocryphon 
prepared in collaboration with Dr Y. Yadin) presents a study of ancient Jewish 
tombs in the “Valley of Jehoshaphat”. Most of the work was carried out 
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between 1945 and 1947, but a small part of the survey (involving mainly 
Silwin village) could not be completed before the hostilities in 1948 which 
prevented access to this area and excluded it from Israeli jurisdiction. 

The book is divided into seven chapters dealing with: 

(1) The history of the exploration of these tombs from the earliest times 
(fourth century A.D.) to the present day. 

(2) The tomb of “‘Yahu who is over the house”—including a decipher- 
ment of the larger of two inscriptions in ancient Hebrew characters which 
were discovered here in 1870. This is the earliest Hebrew epitaph hitherto 
found (about 7oo B.c.). Avigad’s interpretation is both ingenious and 
plausible, though in view of the extremely weathered condition of the stone 
(pp. 11-12) the actual reading must to some extent remain conjectural. 

(3) The monolith of Silwan village which is known to Arab tradition as the 
“tomb of Pharaoh’s daughter”. It indeed resembles the form of Egyptian 
burial chambers and antedates, it would appear, the Babylonian exile (this is 
supported by the very precarious remnants of an ancient Hebrew inscription). 

(4) The tomb of the Benei Hezir which consists of a number of rock-hewn 
burial chambers with a front that shows a remarkably pure Doric style. It is 
probably the earliest Jewish tomb in Jerusalem to incorporate Greek archi- 
tectural features and seems to belong to the second pre-Christian century. 

(5) The “tomb of Zachariah” whose most characteristic features are the 
Ionic columns. As this solid structure has no opening anywhere, Avigad 
surmises—no doubt with justice—that this was a sepulchral monument 
rather than a tomb. 

(6) ““Absalom’s tomb” (Yad ’Absalom) to whose interesting and complex 
atchitectural composition Avigad devotes a detailed chapter full of valuable 
observations designed to disentangle the curious mixture of styles which 
have gone into this important monument. 

(7) The “‘tomb of Jehoshaphat” which is connected with Absalom’s tomb 
and consists of a complex of subterranean chambers and passages. 

The Kidron valley monuments are well preserved and are of considerable 
interest to students of architecture and Jewish sepulchral art—quite apart 
from their value in taxing the ingenuity of epigraphists. Some of them 
exhibit extremely hybrid and complex features of style, both oriental and 
western, which reflect the historical and cultural ramifications that are so 
characteristic of Palestine as a meeting place of civilizations. 

Students of Hebrew will admire Dr Avigad’s agreeable style and will also 
be interested in the valuable list of technical terms on p. 143. 

E. ULLENDORFF 


M. Buper, The Legend of the Baal-Shem, translated from the German by M. 
Friedman. 1956. Pp. 222. (East and West Library, London. Price: 
175. 6d. net.) 


The original form of the legend of the Ba‘al Shem Tov (Shivhei ha-Besht, i.e. 
Praise of Israel Ba‘al Shem), on which Buber has drawn in the volume under 
teview, was published in 1815 in Hebrew. The original German edition of 
this volume appeared in 1907. This was the second ina series of books devoted 
by Buber to the presentation and analysis of the world of the Hasidic revival. 
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Together with his volume on Rabbi Nahman of Brazlav published in 
German in 1906, the present volume, unlike his later publications in the field 
of Hasidism, uses the original texts with considerable freedom and Bubet’s 
translations are rather free reconstructions of the original motifs. He does 
not translate, he retells. 

In his introduction (written in 1907) Buber does not pretend to treat his 
subject in a scholarly fashion or to give a literal translation of the text with 
critical notes. He defines his own function not as that of a scholar, but as that 
of transmitter of the spirit of Hasidism. “I bear in me the blood and the 
spirit of those who created it, and out of my blood and spirit it has become 
new. I stand in the chain of narrators, a link between links” (p. x). 

The public to whom Buber was speaking was quite different from the public 
of the Hasidic narrators themselves. He did not speak to crowds of intent 
listeners in the semi-darkness of eastern European synagogues, but to a 
western public, Jews and non-Jews alike, of good literary education: the 
Jews trying to recapture their lost spiritual allegiances and the non-Jews 
eagerly seeking some insight into oriental wisdom and revelations. The 
counterpart of these two movements in the English-speaking countries 
appears to be now on the crest, and the book under review takes its place in 
the literature of this movement. 

The founder of the Hasidic revival in eastern Europe of the eighteenth 
century, Israel Ba‘al Shem appears in the cycle of legends in two aspects. On 
the one hand we see an itinerant exorcist and practising magician, a successful 
trader in amulets (a thriving business indeed, for to write his amulets he hada 
staff of two scribes whom we know by name). The epitheton ba‘al shem adjoined 
to his name means “‘the master of the [Divine] name”, i.e. one who knows 
how to use the holy Name of God efficiently in amulets. This epitheton was 
not coined for the founder of Hasidism personally. He is not an isolated 
phenomenon in that,.cultural environment, as we know of several ba‘alei shem 
contemporary with him. They had a natural function, and an important one, 
in the Jewish section of the rural society, which needed ba‘alei shem as much 
as the non-Jewish needed its exorcists and miracle workers. The use of the 
epitheton clearly indicates that the founder of Hasidism belonged to this type 
of popular quacks, wandering from village to village selling their merchan- 
dise. Even within the group of the mobile second-rate intelligentsia of the 
itinerant preachers and wandering village teachers, to which they belonged, 
the social reputation of the ba‘alei shem was not very high; needless to say 
their profession was not highly valued in the superior urban intellectual 
circles. The career of Israel ran through the wide span of the professions of 
the second-rate intelligentsia: he was an assistant teacher in a village school, 
the caretaker of a synagogue, etc. His position as ba‘al shem and exorcist was 
the ultimate stage of his personal ascent of the social ladder. 

A reading of the legends about Israel clearly shows that the sociological 
hinterland of the activities of Israel was identical with that of the ba‘alei shem 
in general. He had a driving ambition to break out of his social boundaries 
and in his marriage he imposed himself on circles of higher educational and 
social standing. But in his professional life, whenever he tried to break out of 
the traditional village boundaries of the ba‘al shem and penetrate into more 


refined urban society, he met with failure; so that he was compelled to restrict 
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himself to these circles for the plying of his trade, and it was from here that the 
first adherents of his revivalist teaching were drawn. 

The characteristics of Israel Ba‘al Shem as a charismatic leader of the new 
Hasidic movement present a quite different aspect. In Buber’s picture the 
features of the charismatic prevail over those of the magician and exorcist, 
which is not surprising in view of Buber’s well-known anti-magical religious 
philosophy, which clearly determined his principles of selection for this book. 

The life-story of the founder of the Hasidic movement, as we find it in the 
book under review, already exhibits many of the features of the typical bio- 
graphical pattern which recur in the hagiological literature about many of the 
later religious leaders of the sect (Tzadikim). It differs strikingly from the 
typical biography of the contemporary Rabbinic scholar whose life as depicted 
in a biography develops in an uninterrupted ascending line of increasing 
knowledge and fame—fame representing the social recognition of his 
scholarly greatness. According to their biographers rabbis begin their 
careers as child prodigies, their subsequent rise is rapid and their later dis- 
tinction in studies is latent in the achievement of the child of tender age who 
arouses shame in his schoolmates and amazement in his teachers. According 
to the pattern of the typical biography of the great rabbi, after having 
exhausted the scholarly resources of his home environment, he usually 
migrates in search of further knowledge from one famous Rabbinic academy 
to another still more famous. The career of a rabbi is the spectacular, though 
unsurprising, unfolding of his inherent intellectual capacity, which is never in 
doubt from the first. The type of the dramatic biography of Rabbi Akiba, who 
was according to the Talmud an illiterate until the age of forty, would be 

impossible in later Rabbinic biographical literature. 

The element of surprise is an essential motif in the hagiological literature 
about the lives of the great Hasidic leaders. In the life of the rabbi the point 
of departure is very early, and from it there is a steady development and a 
gradual fulfilment of the confident expectation of his family and early 
environment; whereas the fundamental fact about the life of great Tzadikim is 
that they have a turning-point. Their legendary biographies represent them as 
leading a kind of double life until the day of their self-revelation. This self- 
revelation (the Hasidic technical term for which is Hithgalluth) is not an 
eruptive event which happens on one single day, but is a process which takes 
place in a comparatively short period. Prior to this caesura in their lives the 
Tradikim are vaguely conscious of their spirituality, but would not divulge it, 
and following some inner compulsion, they don the mask of vulgarity in 
order to conceal the spiritual life within them. Neither in the legend of the 
Baal Shem, nor in the later Hasidic legendary literature which derived from 
it, do we find the radical form of the religious double life of a saint as it occurs 
in some Christian hagiological literature, where the saint sometimes poses as a 
sinner in order to conceal his spirituality and avoids public adulation accorded 
to sainthood—a well-known type of hidden saintliness with its countless 
variations in Christian literature. The Tzadik shuns actual sin but shrouds 
himself in a deliberate vulgarity. This course successfully accomplishes the 
aim of avoidance of ministry with its social implication. The virtue of Hester 
(self-concealment) is not simply the practice of the religious virtue of 
humility but has a significance of an inner preparation for a mystical- 
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spiritual début. The spiritual leader-to-be reveals here a hidden arrogance: the 
psychological dialectics of humility and pride are at work. 

The Hester of Israel Ba‘al Shem, which leads up to his Hithgalluth at the age 
of thirty-six, consists of his accepting menial tasks which send him to the 
utter seclusion of the Carpathian mountains or to common jobs of religious 
vagabond life (itinerant teacher, etc.). At the age of thirty-six he lets fall the 
mask and the second part of his life commences, to be an unexpectedly sharp 
contrast to the first. The turning-point, however, is not an absolute break and 
a new beginning, but is a continuation of his earlier hidden spiritual life now 
uncovered to the public eye (see chapter “Revelation”, pp. 62-72). His 
social position is reversed and he now apparently becomes the central figure 
of the community in which he was once a slightly despised member. He now 
trades isolation and obscurity for charismatic leadership. 

Numberless Tzadikim, who tried to relive the biographical pattern of the 
first leader, were to have this social-religious experience of Israel Baal Shem, 
and a generation or two after the publication of the Shivhei ha-Besht an 
idiomatic expression was coined to denote the acceptance of the social 
function after a period of utter isolation which ended in the Hithgalluth: 
limshokh Edah, literally “to draw a community [of followers]”’. 

The book has an eloquent introduction dealing with the four cardinal 
virtues of Hasidic life (“The Life of the Hasidim”, pp. 17-50). They are in 
Buber’s view (1) Hithlahavuth, i.e. ecstasy; (2) ‘Avoda, i.e. service; (3) 
Kavanah, i.e. intention, and (4) Shifluth, i.e. humility. This classification of 
the cardinal virtues of Hasidism is not to be found, to the reviewer’s know- 
ledge, either in the theoretical or in the hagiological literature of Hasidism 
itself: Buber appears to follow in part S. Schechter’s pioneering essay (Die 
Chassidim (1904), reprinted in English in his Studies in Judaism, 1st set., pp. 1- 
45). Schechter’s list contains only three cardinal virtues, which are (1) Shifluth, 
(2) Simha (joyfulness), and (3) Hithlahavuth. Buber omitted Simha from the 
cardinal virtues in Schechter’s list, added Kavanah, and changed their order. 
‘Avodah, second in Buber’s list, does not belong to the cardinal virtues of 
Schechter’s analysis but is discussed by him independently (on p. 58). A com- 
parison of the two books will show that where Schechter still felt a need tobe 
apologetic about some points, Buber did not. This is clearly due to the dif- 
ferent intellectual climate of the two authors. The typography is on the whole 
satisfactory, marred only by the rather ugly fin de siécle chapter-headings. 

J. G. WEISS 


Pu. Lippens, Expédition en Arabie Centrale. 1956. Pp. xii+216+map. 
(Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris. Price: Fr. 1500, or bound, Fr. 4500.) 


The author of this volume first came to the attention of scholars in connexion 
with the Dead Sea scrolls, since it was by his initiative and activity that the 
first Qumran cave could be first visited by scholars. At that time he was a 
Belgian lieutenant and an observer for U.N.O. in the area. His part in that 
story will be remembered with gratitude by scholars. 

In the present volume he tells the story of an expedition in Saudi Arabia in 
1951-2, in which he took part. The leader of the expedition was H. St John 
Philby, who contributes a foreword, and the other members were Professor 
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G. Ryckmans and his nephew Jacques Ryckmans, the former of whom adds a 
further introduction. The purpose of the expedition was to find inscriptions, 
and to photograph and copy them, and much of their way was in parts of 
Arabia hitherto unexplored by western travellers. The king of Saudi Arabia 
granted the expedition special facilities, and in many ways it was singularly 
favoured. 

The story of the journey is here fascinatingly told, and the volume is 
excellently illustrated. The reader is given little information about the 
scientific finds, save that localities where inscriptions were discovered are 
indicated. No less than 12,000 inscriptions were found in the course of the 
journey. They are not themselves given here, since they would be inappro- 
priate in a popular descriptive work of this character. Instead we are allowed 
to share in the adventures of the travellers without forfeiting the comfort of an 
easy chair. When their guide deserts them we are not unduly alarmed, or 
greatly surprised when he returns to them. They have an experienced leader 
whose resource is equal to every situation, and it is good to be able to see him 
through the eyes of his companions. Altogether the travellers covered 5600 
kilometres in the course of their travels. 

As Professor Ryckmans remarks, the author knows how to observe and 
how to tell a story. Excellent descriptions and touches of humour are found 
in his narration, and the Arabia that is being rapidly transformed by oil is 
depicted with skill and sympathy. H. H. ROWLEY 


H. BIRKELAND, Nordens historie i Middelalderen etter arabiske kilder, Oversattelse 
til Norsk, etc. (= History of the North according to Arabic Sources, Trans- 
lation into Norwegian of the Arabic Sources with an Introduction, Bio- 
graphies of the Authors, a Bibliography and Notes). (Skrifter utgitt av 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1954, 
no. 2). 1954. Pp. 176+2 maps. (Dybwad, Oslo. Price: Kr. 25.00.) 


In 1896 the Norwegian professor of Semitics, A. Seippel, published a collec- 
tion of historical, geographical, and folkloristic Arabic texts relating to Nordic 
history, under the title Rerum Normannicarum Fontes Arabici. Anyone who 
knows something of the way in which stray remarks on a certain topic have 
to be culled from Arabic sources will appreciate the diligence which brought 
the editor through the vast material, then often found only in manuscript. 
His obvious aim, as appears from the cast of the book, was primarily to furnish 
nordists, whether historians or archaeologists, with a handbook of material for 
research until then unheeded or exploited only ona small scale. He carefully 
grouped the texts according to their contents in sections on al-Magis, al- 
Urman, Warang, ar-Ris (with the important description of Ibn Fadlan), the 
crusade against Sidon 1109, and a chapter consecrated to pure geographical 
matter on the north (containing among other things the valuable, but still 
somewhat unsettled, writings of al-Idrisi and al-Qazwini). 

This text edition was followed up in 1928 by a second volume giving 
short literary notes on the authors and the books utilized, and an extensive 
section with textual remarks and variants. When the author edited the texts he 
must have been aware that a translation of them would be a desideratum for 
the readers he had in mind. He seems, however, not to have had the time to 
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complete his task in this way, and the neatness of the edition shows that 
he would not treat rashly that part of it, which demands considerable 
further research work. 

Translations of such material, however, are a duty incumbent upon arabists 
in order to draw wider circles of trained historians into their field. On principle 
they have to be adapted to readers who command only a slight knowledge of 
Arabic, and therefore they must avoid rather free renderings of the original 
text. A translator must keep in mind that small inaccuracies will be exagger- 
ated under further treatment. One has ever to realize the difficulties of such 
readers and even to anticipate what they would feel to be stumbling-blocks, 
For this reason such works ought always to be accompanied by full notes on 
passages in the text, where alternatives present themselves to the translator, 
In some cases one may even leave the choice to their decision. 

It must be hailed with satisfaction that the Norwegian Academy of Arts 
has taken the initiative to invite Harris Birkeland to publish the present 
translation of this collection of texts. Even if in the meantime several of the 
most important of them have been subjected to study, it was still desirable to 
have the material presented in one volume. Much good can be said of this 
book. Birkeland has taken pains to look up all the scattered treatments of 
parts of it; he freely discusses many difficult questions, and very often makes 
pertinent remarks. As he observes in one place (p. 71), we cannot claim ofa 
translator that he shall settle controversial questions, for instance on 
place-names. But on the whole it must be deplored that Birkeland has broken 
up the design of Seippel’s compilation, substituting for it the quite extraneous 
principle of classing the texts chronologically according to authors. Thus 
part of Seippel’s work is undone. For the geographical texts this method 
might be justified by a wish to bring out the growth of Arabic knowledge on 
these matters. But when Birkeland argues (p. 7) that “in this way one has the 
selections placed within the whole sphere of the pertinent work, obtaining 
the textual, biographical, and literary background”, he arrogates more for this 
procedure than it deserves. He scatters what Seippel collected by working 
vol. 11 into vol. 1, and the concordance at the end of the translation cannot 
bridge the deficiencies caused by this unfortunate plan. He does not serve 
nordists as he might have done, and his manner of proceeding betrays 
a lack of veneration towards a predecessor. Apart from this the literary notes 
rarely contain much to show their raison d’étre, and would have been better put 
at the end of the book. In the preface Birkeland asks for forbearance for 
imperfections which have been unavoidable, and one would gladly have 
conceded it in consideration of the difficulty of the task, had he not wherever 
possible called earlier translators and commentators to account with a treat- 
ment that smacks of the Unmerciful Servant. The gusto shown in such critical 

remarks is often out of proportion to their importance for the elucidation of 
the texts. Special mention must be made of the treatment given to V. Thom- 
sen on pp. 135 ff., where trivial faults and neglects are treated more severely 
than they deserve. The best criticism would have been a correct translation 
passing over such /apsus calami in silence. 

For the reviewer, and consequently for future readers, the task has been 
made somewhat difficult by the above-mentioned fact that the translator has 
not taken his stand on the text of Seippel. When other readings have been 
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preferred the deviations are often not clearly indicated. It would have been 


preferable for the author to keep scrupulously to it throughout, while com- 
menting on other readings in the notes. Also in this way Seippel’s diligent 
work has been volatilized. Readers of the group above referred to must thus 
be warned not to base arguments too confidently on this book. 

In what follows a list of passages where the reviewer finds corrections 
needful will be given. It cannot claim to be exhaustive, but future readers of 
the book may draw some general inferences from them, as also to the diffi- 
culty of catching the exact meaning of an Arabic text. The reviewer is respon- 
sible for the rendering of the translation into English. The quotations follow 
the pages and lines of Seippel, if nothing else is stated. 

6,10 fa-fadahu minhum ba‘du tuggari l-yahidi yabtagi r-ribba ma‘ahu fa-qarada 
l-yahidiya "ila an haraba ‘anhu wa-abfara dimmatahu wa-absarahu malahu. B.: 
“But he was ransomed from them by a Jewish merchant, who wished to do 
business with him. He also paid the Jew (interest) for a time. But then 
he fled from him and forgot the Jew’s benefaction and made him lose his 
money.” Corr.: and then one of the Jewish merchants ransomed him from 
them, wishing to make gain (of interest) together with him. And then he 
entered upon commendatory business (girdd) with the Jew, until he fled from 
him, betraying his contract and embezzling his property. 

9, 15 mabniyatan bi-l-kaddani |-’abrasi l-mubkami n-nigarati ma‘qadatan fi 
‘a midati n-nubasi |-’abmari. B.: “Built of rough stone joined with wood-work, 
and erected on a base of red copper.” Corr.: built of rough tufa meticulously 
hewn, bonded in joints (lit. supports) of copper (subasa ’asfar, brass). 

10,11 B.: “something which resembles a piece of wood, because it is so 
far from the ground.” Corr.: small piece of wood. 

10,13 wa-fira’ sihi Saqqun ka-l-firgallati. B.: “and its point was splitas when 
one makes a stride.” The translator rejects Dozy’s derivation from Greek 
gpayéAdiov, Syriac p*ragella, equivalent of Arabic farqallah, but without 
sufficient reason. Corr.: and in its end was a split as on a scourge. 

10, 16f. wa-balagand ’anna hadihi |-asnama yuxhiru ba‘duha min ba‘din, B.: 
“and we have heard about these statues that the one of them appears out of 
the other (?)”” Corr.: and we have been told that these images surpass each 
other (in beauty). 

10,19 al-maslaku min hahuna. B.: “The way leads from here.” Corr.: the 
way goes by here, i.e. By this way! 

11,1 ka-‘unuqi l-hamami s-sati‘i. B.: “as the neck of a dove that alights.” 
Corr.: as the neck of a long-necked dove (of changing colour). 

14,12 fa-ra’ayna l-mawta ra’ya l-‘ayni balan ba‘da halin. B.: “and we saw 
death, as when the eye sees one state after the other.” Corr.: and we saw 
death, eye to eye (directly), situation after situation (drawing near). 

26, 17f. wa-kdna fathan ‘aziman balaga fihi humsu s-sabyi ’ila hamsatin wa- 
‘arba‘ina ’alfan mina d-dahabi |-‘ayni. B.: “it was a great conquest, where the 
fifth of the captives reached (a value of) forty-five thousand (pieces) of pure 
gold.” Corr.: and it was a grand conquest in which the Jams (the fifth of the 
booty reserved for the leader) of the captives reached forty-five thousand 
units of ready gold. 

38, 6f. wa-aktaru zar‘iha |-qatani wa-l-qgambu wa-s-Sa‘iru fiha qalilun. B.: 
“what they principally sow are pulse and wheat, while little barley is found.” 
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Corr.: and most of their crops is vetch, while wheat and barley are scanty there 
(because of the short season which will not allow ripening). 

39,16 Jsugr. B.: “red”, better: fair. 

41,11 ‘imalah, not province, but: provincial government. 

47, 6ff. tumma yamtaddu bi-sawabilihi min budidi bahbri qadisa ’ila haddi 
barzatin minhu daqiqatin tanilatin ka-strati d-da’irati wa-a‘radu ‘ardihi talataty 
’ayyamin. B.: “Then... .it extends with its coasts from the limits of the Qadis 
sea to a gulf of it, which is small and oblong in shape. Its width is three days.” 
Corr.: Then it extends with its coasts from the limits of the Qadis sea to the 
limit of a projection (?) of it, a narrow and long one like the shape of an ellipse, 
and the broadest width of it is three days (voyage). “‘Narrow”, lit. slender, 
because seen on a map. 

54,13 fi mitlha. B.: “in both directions”. Corr.: square. 

78, 9 wa-walla ‘ala l-hustini min qibalihi wa-‘ada. B.: “he made those 
governors over the castles who had been there before, and then returned.” 
Corr.: and he made governors over the castles somebody on his behalf, and 
returned. B. reads min qablibi, but would have done better to follow Seippel’s 
text. 

80, 16 wa-li’anna malikahum ’alzamahum qasdaha. B.: “and because their 
king prompted them to avail themselves of it (the time).” Corr.: and because 
their king forced them to repair to it (the town al-Hadath). 

81, 2 wa-sdra zabfan. B.: “and he advanced slowly.” Corr.: and he 
marched closing in on the enemy. 

90, 16 ‘ald qadri mali zawgiha wa-migqdarihi. B.: “according to the extent 
and value of her husband’s property.” Corr.: according to her husband’s 
property and his (social) position. 

90,14 mabdaru sagarin. B.: “collection of trees.” Corr.: representation (or 
imprint) of trees, tattoo. 

90, 20f. wa-agallu |-bila ‘indahumu |-harazu |-’abdaru mina |-hazafi |-ladi 
yaktnu ‘ala s-safani (?). B.: “and the most splendid of trinkets according to 
their opinion is the green glass-bead of clay, which is on the ships (as-sufun).” 
The criterion for a right translation is that it does not give a nonsensical 
meaning. The reviewer would translate: ...the green pearl from the conch 
(Dozy), which is on the mother-of-pearl (?). (Cf. Freytag, saffanah, pearl; 
elsewhere, however, safan means prickly skin used for abrasion like sand- 
paper, or a certain tortoise-shell.) | 

52, 12 wa-yastabiba huramahum. B.: “they take their wives prisoners.” 
Corr.: and they rape their wives, or: break their marriage ties. 

132, 12f. wa-lakinnahu la ra@’ihata lahu fa ida ’ubriga ‘anha. B.: “but it is 
without fragrance on the spot. First when it is exported. ...” This is too free; 
corr.: but it is without fragrance, and so, when it.is exported from it (the 
island Laqah)....This, says the author, must be the reason. 

132,18 wa-axd’irubu bi-’asriha magmiratun gayru ma‘muratin, B.: “...and 
islands which all of them are covered with water and not inhabited.” Cort.: 
and its islands are all of them overgrown (uncultivated, covered with woods) 
and not under culture. 

93,9 wa-aktara ma yaf‘alu hada |-fawari. B.: “Most who do this are the 
slave-girls.” Aktarama is elat. of katiram-md: most often the slave-girls do this. 

13,15 1ra’a’an yuragi‘ahum bi-qubuli dalika. B.: “he (...) resolved to enter 
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upon what they asked for.” Corr.: he thought it advisable to put them off by 
accepting that. 

BGA II2, 339, 1f. B. 48f., wa-’aswaqu barda‘ata fa-kanat fi rabadiha mungassatan 
murassasatan wa-fima bayna dalika fanadiquhum wa-hanatuhum wa-hammamatuhum 
‘imiratan ’ahilatan. B.: “and the markets in Barda‘a, in their midst (rubd) they 
were thronged with people. And in between, their inns, their hostels, and 
their baths were full of people.” Corr.: and as to the markets of Barda‘ah 
then they were (even) in its suburbs crowded and thronged and in the mean- 
time (or: during that time) their hostels, their inns, and their baths (were) 
flourishing and populated. 

BGA II?, 393, 17ff. B. 50, fa-qala wa-hunaka karmun aw bustanum-ma labu 
‘ala |-masakini sadaqatun ’in kana baqiya hunaka waraqatun ‘ala saqin wa-qad ’ata 
‘alayha r-rusiyatu wa-lam yabqa bi-l-baladi ‘inabatun wa-la zabibatun. B.: “He 
said, ‘There was a vine or a garden. And what was there was an alms for the 
paupers, if on the whole a leaf was left upon a trunk. For ar-Risiya fell upon 
it (the town), and there was not left a grape or a raisin in the town.’” Corr.: 
and he said, “‘and any vineyard or garden there, if at all a leaf was left on a 
stem, had a claim on the paupers for an alms, for ar-Rusiyah had come 
upon it, and there was not left a single grape or a raisin in the province”, i.e. 
it was more destitute than the most destitute. Not only the town but the 
whole province seems to be implied in the context. The corresponding text 
given by Seippel 74, 1of. seems secondary, as it contains an explanation of the 
expression, which has hardly been understood: fa-qala’in kana hunaka karmun 
"aw bustanun fa-ma lahu ‘ala l-masakini sadaqatun ’aw kana halaga |-lahu hunadka 
waraqatan ‘ala sagin: and he said: if there was a vineyard or a garden there, 
then what belonged to it was an alms for the paupers (as harvest’s gleaning): 
if (at all) God had created a single leaf on a stem there (or: God had not created 
a single leaf on a stem there). The second ’aw reiterates ’in from the conditional 
sentence as so often in disjunctive sentences; here, however, it (the understood 
’in) may be employed to express an oath without negation, cf. Th. Noeldeke, 
Zur Grammatik des klassischen Arabisch (Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Wien, vol. xv, 1896), 114, note on p. 66; for 
implied negations see further H. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax (1921), p. 340, 
and Wright, Arabic Grammar, i, 305. The negation would proceed from the 
negative tenor of the conditional sentence. But the text seems corrupt. 

BGA II, 398, 4f. B. 51, wa-hum ragina mw ammilina ’an yu‘ahidihum wa- 
Jakiini tabta fta‘atihim bi-fay’in mina |-burri yugiminahu labum. B.: “They 

(namely the inhabitants of the devastated circuits) greatly hoped that they 
(namely ar-Ris) would enter into a league with them, and that they would be 
able to live under their rule at some place or other on the continent (B. reads 
barr) which they would let them have.” Corr.: and they greatly hoped that 
they would make a composition with them and that they would be under 
their allegiance for a certain amount of corn which they would fix for them (a 
tax of the category say’ musamma, a fixed quantity). 

In several cases it would have improved the sentences to furnish them with 
a “possibly” or the like, for instance in note 10, p. 159, on al-Qazwini’s 
statement that the inhabitants of Salsawiq were worshippers of Sirius, that it 
means nothing but that they were heathen. F. LOKKEGAARD 
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W. Lestau, Coutumes et Croyances des Falachas ( Juifs d’ Abyssinie). (Travaux et 
Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, Lx1.) 1957. Pp. x+104. (Institut 
d’Ethnologie, Paris. Price: Fr. 1000.) 


We are already in Professor Leslau’s debt for his Falasha Anthology (New 
Haven, 1951). The present work embodies some of the results of his inquiry 
into Falasha customs and beliefs carried out in the Gondar region in 1947. 

The introduction is somewhat disappointing, for it repeats, in substantially 
the same form, what Leslau has already told us in at least three other places, 
And as the Falashas are a very hospitable and enthusiastic people, the mannet 
of L.’s reception by the Falashas (p. 5) scarcely differs from that accorded to 
those travelling there before him (including the late J. Faitlovitch and the 
present reviewer). 

The sub-title “ Juifs d’Abyssinie” is apt to prejudge the issue. The Judaiz- 
ing character of Falasha practices and beliefs is beyond dispute, but—as the 
reviewer has endeavoured to show in some detail in an article in this journal? 
—‘‘the Falashas are neither the only non-Christian tribe nor the only sector 
of the Ethiopian population who have clung to a strange mixture of Hebraic- 
Judaic practices, animistic beliefs, and paganism”. Whether they can justly 
be called the “‘ Jews of Ethiopia” is partly, perhaps, a terminological question, 
but to a large extent also a matter that needs further careful and, above all, dis- 
passionate study. In expressing his opinion—though with reservations— 
that “‘selon toute probabilité les Falachas sont des Ethiopiens convertis au 
Judaisme” (p. 1), Leslau appears to reject the arguments adduced by A. Z. 
Ae&coly (Joc. cit.) and by the reviewer? (though he does not refer to them 
explicitly) that the Falashas are “remnants of those nuclei of the Abyssinian 
population who stubbornly refused conversion in the fourth century A.D. or 
thereafter” and that “their religious beliefs may well reflect to a considerable 
extent the religious syncretism of the pre-Christian Aksumite Kingdom” 
(J.S.S. (1956), p. 255). Since Leslau seems to agree with those who hold that 
the Falashas are “‘a segment of the indigenous Agaw population” (Falasha 
Anthology, p. xliii), he may, perhaps, be in sympathy with the reviewer’s con- 
clusion (sbid.) that “‘it is in their living testimony to the Judaized civilization 
of the South Arabian immigrants and the latter’s well-nigh complete cultural 
ascendancy over the Cushitic and other substrata of the original African 
population of Ethiopia that we must seek the value and great interest of the 
Falashas today—and not in their (historically quite unwarranted) rehabilitation 
as a long lost tribe of Israel”. 

But the piéce de résistance of the present booklet is in the information it 
imparts about the life of the Falashas, their faith and their feasts and fasts, as well 
as their customs in general. By this inquiry Leslau has greatly advanced our 
knowledge of the Falashas and given us the tools for further study. Oddly 
enough for one of Leslau’s reputation as a linguist, the principal value of the 


1 Falasha Anthology; Word, Dec. 1948; Commentary, Match 1949. 

2 J.S.S. (July 1956), pp. 216-56. See also the judicious arguments advanced 
by the late A. Z. Aescoly, Recueil de textes falachas, p. 4. 

3 In his notice of L.’s Falasha Anthology, B.S.O.A.S. (1953), pp- 174-7, and 
in his aforementioned J.S.S. article 
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present collection lies in the solid ethnological data rather than in the 
Amharic form in which they are clothed. The language is curiously unidi- 
omatic, but this matters comparatively little, as we are well provided with 
Amharic texts. Once again we have reason to be grateful to Leslau for giving 
us the results of his work with such commendable speed. 

E, ULLENDORFF 


H. BIRKELAND, Stress Patterns in Arabic. (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1954. No. 3). 1954. 
Pp. 48. (Dybwad, Oslo. Price: Kr. 4.50.) 


The Egyptian, Syrian and Iraqi dialects of Arabic, although differing in 
detail from one another, nevertheless show according to the argument of 
this pamphlet a common pattern of stress. In these dialects there is a fixed 
word-stress depending on syllabic quantity (excluding later secondary 
developments); in all systems, this goes back without any intermediate stage 
to a common stabilized pattern, which is that of the currently accepted 
“classical” rules. Other dialects, however, such as the North Arabian and 
North African, also present a fixed word-stress dependent on syllabic 
quantity, but which can be related to the “classical” rules only by assuming an 
intermediate stage marked by a different system of vowel elisions. Now, 
Cantineau’s study of Hawran and Palmyra dialects show the survival in 
these forms of speech of a shifting and unstable stress, together with the 
maintenance of quantitative distinctions; and somewhat similar observations 
have been made in the Yemenite dialects and in those of the Arabs of Central 
Asia (although the assumption that these represent the Arabic speech of the 
seventh and eighth centuries is barely tenable). The conclusion drawn by 
Dr Birkeland from these analyses is that all systems of fixed word-stress in 
Arabic were innovations introduced at an undetermined period—those of 
the first group dating from a time before the loss (in pausal forms) of the 
short case-vowels when these were followed by suffixes, and those of the 
second group somewhat later. 

The argument is skillfully conducted and carries a large measure of prob- 
ability, if not total conviction. From the angle of the literary historian, it is 
supported by the absence of reference to stress in the classical Arabic works 
on philology; and even more so by the change which, I believe, can be traced 
in Arabic poetry to the second ‘Abbasid century or so. In the older poetry 
there are no indications of any pronounced stress, whereas in the latter there 
are evident signs of a technique which exploited stress in addition to syllabic 
length. It is not impossible even that this fixed stress in poetry contributed 
in part to the standardization observed in the eastern dialects. 

H. A. R. GIBB 


S. Moscatt, Chi furono i Semiti? (Classe Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. 
Serie VIII. Vol. vii. fasc. 1.) 1957. Pp. 52. (Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, Rome. Price: Lire 600.) 


To the question “Who were the Semites?”, Professor Moscati seeks 
an answer along a threefold line of inquiry—linguistic, ethnological and 
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anthropological. His monograph consists of an introduction and five sections, 
with subdivisions. In the first section he discusses in a general way the three 
different aspects of the problem. The next three sections are devoted to a 
treatment of each one of these aspects in turn, and a final section is concerned 
with the evolution of Semites to Semitic peoples, the subdivisions here 
dealing seriatim with the Akkadians, “‘Canaanites”, “‘Amorites”, Aramaeans, 
Israelites, Arabs, and some other peoples, such as the Abyssinians. 

Among the more important points which Professor Moscati makes are 
these. He has no doubt that the term “Semitic” can be legitimately applied 
in the linguistic field, but the application of it to an original ethnic group he 
would accept only with reserve, while the conception of a unified Semitic 
race coincident with the linguistic area he regards as baseless. Especially 
prominent in his argument is his insistence that the periodic movements from 
the centre to the periphery—from the Arabian desert to the sedentary life of 
neighbouring regions—were not necessarily the result of mass invasions, 
that is, they were not necessarily single historical events, but were often the 
result of slow expansion and infiltration by peaceful methods. He argues 
for a break with the traditional and unsatisfactory classification of the Semitic 
languages and peoples and for the adoption of a new and more adequate 
denomination of them based upon three areas, namely, Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Arabia. Such a denomination would, he believes, make possible a 


soundly based reconsideration of the political, religious and linguistic history . 


of the Semites. 

In the course of the discussion many points of great interest arise. For 
example, in discussing one particular aspect of the ethnological problem, 
namely, religion, Professor Moscati notes the widespread acceptance of a 
supposed unifying basis in Semitic religion, but himself is unable to find as 
much illumination on the conception of “Semitic” as he would expect to 
find in works devoted to this topic—his survey here ranges from the writings 
of Robertson Smith and Lagrange to those of Nielsen, Guillaume, Hooke and 
Haldar—which often, as he rightly points out, deal with much that is not in 
fact Semitic, and thereby tend to confuse the problem (pp. 1off.). Again, in 
dealing with the threat to the conception of the autonomy and individuality 
of the Semitic group of languages which has followed from the connexion 
which has been found between the Hamitic and Semitic languages, Professor 
Moscati addresses himself, with reference particularly to the work of Rossler, 
to the question of the Semitic character of Libyan-Berber, especially in its 
similarity to Akkadian, and he concludes that the claims made for its Semitic 
character need very careful scrutiny before they can be accepted (pp. 16ff.). 
And further, in his enthusiasm for periodic movements from the desert, he 
does not lose sight of the fact that movements in the other direction, to- 
wards the desert, have occurred, as has been shown by Caskel. Special 
reasons can, however, be found for them (pp. 26ff.). 

Professor Moscati’s numerous publications dealing with the Semitic 
languages and peoples in recent years have deservedly become well known, 
based as they are upon careful scholarship and wide bibliographical know- 
ledge. In his latest work he poses fundamental questions of great complexity, 
and debates them ably, so far as the limits of a monograph allow him to do so. 
He succeeds in whetting our appetite and we would have more. He will put 
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us more than ever in his debt if he will in due course give us a fuller working 
out of his position. Especially interesting and welcome would be a further 
developing of his proposed classification of the Semitic peoples and lan- 
guages and the consequences for the study of the history, life and thought of 
the Semites which would flow from it. 

A few misprints have been noted. “Schélzer” is an error for “Schlézer” 
(twice on p. 4), “infortunate” for “unfortunate” (in a quotation, p. 8), 
“filtrazione”’ for “‘filtrazione” (p. 42), and the proper names Dussaud (p. 24) 
and Joshua (p. 43) are mis-spelt. 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


J. Gray, The Legacy of Canaan. The Ras Shamra Texts and their Relevance to the 
Old Testament. (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, vol. v.) 1957. Pp. x+ 
244. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 34.) 


As is indicated by the sub-title, the present book is divided into two parts, 
of which the first deals with the Ras Shamra texts and the second shows the 
influence on Israel of the world of ideas represented by them. The former is 
the subject of ch. 1: Ugarit and its Records (pp. 1-17); ch. 1: Myths of the 
Fertility Cult (pp. 18-72); ch. 11: Saga and Legend (pp. 73-112); the latter, of 
ch. 1v: The Religion of Canaan (pp. 113-59); ch. v: The Social Order (pp. 160- 
88); ch. vi: Literary and Linguistic (pp. 184-216). The dividing line between 
the two parts, however, is not sharp. For on the one hand mention is often 
made in the first part of the influence on the Old Testament of the Canaanite 
world which is represented by the Ras Shamra texts, and on the other hand 
the Ras Shamra texts are frequently discussed for their own sake in the second 
part. 

As regards these texts, the longer ones, i.e. the “Myths” and the “Leg- 
ends”, are presented in extenso if not completely, whereas of the shorter texts 
only those which relate to the cult are noticed, to the extent of reporting 
their contents. The translation, which is provided with philological notes, 
offers many new etymologies, which mostly rest on Arabic vocabulary in 
line with the emphasis on the relationship between the “‘Ugaritic” language 
and the Arabic on p. 5, though accompanied by a warning against the over- 
estimation of the relation between the two languages. The suggestions made 
by Gray are for the most part worthy of attention; some, however, do not 
command acceptance. To the former belong, e.g., the explanation of rp’e ars 
in Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, 128, 111, 3, 14 as “dispensers of fertility of the 
earth” (pp. 16, 154); to the latter the translation, based on references to 
Arabic parallels, of the words srm and sdaym, which are understood to mean 
“Tyrians” and ‘“Sidonians” in Handbook, Krt, 201f., by “deposits” and 
“oracles” (pp. 106f.). However, in the present book Gray shows a good 
knowledge of “‘ Ugaritic”’, ie. Old Canaanite or Old Phoenician (or whatever 
one may call it) texts. Although the presentation of the actual texts is often 
scattered over the book, by transcribing, translating and explaining one part 
of a text in one place and another part of the same text in another, neverthe- 
less the index of Ugaritic passages (numbered according to C. H. Gordon, 
Ugaritic Handbook) on pp. 229f., which follows the bibliography (pp. 217- 
28) and precedes the index of Ugaritic words (pp. 231-3), the subject index 
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(pp. 234-7), the author index (pp. 238f.), and the index of scriptural passages 
(pp. 240-3), enables the reader to find the pages where the parts belonging to 
the individual texts are dealt with, and thereby does him as great a service as 
do the bibliography and the other indexes. 

As to the second part of Gray’s book, which is concerned with the in- 
fluence of Canaan on the Old Testament, it suffices to say that it is written in 
a careful and stimulating manner, and that even passages which of necessity 
have to repeat for the most part what others have said are presented in a new 
way. Thus, to the treatment of the Canaanite myth of the fight of Ba‘al 
against Yam, Lord of the Sea, preserved in the fragmentary texts, Handbook, 
129, 137, 68 (pp. 10, 18-30), and to the statement that in this as in the similar 
Babylonian myth Exuma elif the proclamation of the God as King was 
combined with the victory over the power of Chaos, he adds the certainly 
very daring suggestion, which nevertheless is worthy of consideration, that 
the familiarity of the Hebrews with the idea of the Kingship of God “dated 
from the time of their sojourn in Egypt and particularly at Baal-Saphon in 
Goshen, which was, as the name indicates and as archaeological remains of 
the Roman imperial period and a reference in Philo of Byblos (Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum |sic\ not Historiarum Graecarum\], ed. Miller) show, 
was a cult-centre of Baal, who in Canaanite mythology won his kingship in 
conflict with the powers of Chaos typified by the unruly waters”.! 


O. EISSFELDY 


C. Kunt, Israels Propheten. (Dalp-Taschenbiicher, 324.) 1956. Pp. 172 + 
6 plates. (Francke Verlag, Berne. Price: Swiss Fr. 2.80.) 


This attractive little volume offers a sketch of the history of Old Testament 
prophecy which should appeal both to the general reader who is intelligently 
interested in the Old Testament and to the student who wishes to read a 
reliable survey of the subject before tackling more detailed works. The mate- 
rial is grouped in twelve chapters, the first three of which deal respectively 
with prophecy as a general phenomenon in the Near East, with the main 
characteristics of the Hebrew prophets (treating, e.g., of the questions of 
ecstasy, of the relation of prophency to the cult, and of the literary aspects of 
prophecy). The remaining chapters deal chronologically with the succession 
of the Hebrew prophets from their earliest unquestionably authentic appear- 
ance in the time of Samuel down to the second century B.c. A special feature 
of the book is the exhaustive way in which the minor figures to whom there 
may be only the barest reference are given their appropriate place in the 
record and grouped with those who occupy the foreground of interest. 

On the whole, the author adopts the more usual critical views and avoids 
eccentricities, a circumstance which makes his book particularly suitable for 
the purpose for which it is intended. He succeeds in giving a very clear 
picture of the accepted analysis of such a book as Isaiah and an index of 
scripture passages makes it possible to use the volume almost as a brief 
commentary on the prophetic literature. 

A few words of criticism may be added. Perhaps a little more might have 


1 Translated from German by the editors. 
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been said on the interesting subject of the prophetic tradition which has 
attracted so much attention recently. On the subject of the Servant of the 
Lord some mention should have been made of the revival of the Messianic 
theory as advocated in Professor C. R. North’s outstanding book. For the 
benefit of those who will use the book and may not have ready access to 
guides on available literature it might have been worth while to add a brief 
selected bibliography. 

It is welcome news that an English translation is in course of preparation. 
An attractive feature of the book is the reproduction, at the end, of Michel- 
angelo’s six representations of prophets in the Sistine Chapel. 

N. W. PORTEOUS 


A. JAUBERT, La Date de la Céne. Calendrier Biblique et Liturgie Chrétienne. 1957. 
Pp. 160+ 3 folding tables. (Gabalda, Paris. Price: Fr. 780.) 


Mile Jaubert is well known to many students in the Semitic and Biblical 
fields for her work on the calendar of the Book of Jubilees. In this important 
contribution to the series Etudes Bibliques she relates her earlier studies to one 
of the knottiest problems in early Christian chronology—the date (and 
nature) of the Last Supper. 

While the Synoptic Evangelists agree with the Fourth Evangelist in 
dating the crucifixion of Jesus on a Friday, they appear to differ in their 
indications of the day of the month on which that Friday fell. The Synoptists 
apparently represent Jesus and his disciples as eating the passover supper on 
the Thursday evening, so that Good Friday, by their account, would fall on 
Nisan 15. The Fourth Evangelist does not represent the Thursday evening 
meal which Jesus took with his disciples as the passover supper; in fact, he 
evidently excludes such an identification by dating the Thursday evening 
meal “‘before the feast of the passover” (John xiii. 1) and by explaining that 
early on the Friday morning the chief priests and their officers who took 
Jesus to Pilate would not go into the praetorium themselves “‘so that they 
might not be defiled, but might eat the passover” (John xviii. 28); in other 
words, he implies that Good Friday fell on Nisan 14. In the second century 
the Quartodecimans were so called because they followed the Johannine 
reckoning, although the core of the dispute between them and the majority 
party in Gentile Christendom was the fact that they preferred to commemorate 
the death and resurrection of Jesus annually on the appropriate days of the 
month, whereas the majority preferred to commemorate these events on 
the appropriate days of the week—Friday and Sunday—irrespective of the 
precise date. 

An immense literature has grown up around these disputed points, and it 
shows no sign of coming to an end. The ingenuity of harmonizers has had 
abundant opportunity to display itself here (cf. Strack—Billerbeck, Kommentar, 
Il, pp. 812ff.). Of those who are unconvinced by the efforts of the harmon- 
izers perhaps the majority accept the Synoptic representation, and hold that 
John was influenced by a desire to make the death of Jesus coincide in time 
with the killing of the passover lambs; although an impressive number of 
scholars have maintained that on this point John is right and the Synoptists 
mistaken. 
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To this problem Mlle Jaubert addresses herself. She begins with a study 
of the Jubilees calendar, which she holds to have been an early Jewish calen- 
dar, whose use is attested, e.g., in the priestly narrative of the Flood and in 
Ezekiel. In post-exilic times there was a continuous tradition of protest 
against the supersession of this calendar by a lunar calendar akin to those 
used by the Babylonians and the Greeks. The Qumran community appears to 
have followed the Jubilees calendar. On this point Mlle Jaubert expresses 
her debt to Fr Milik for further information about the Qumran calendar 
from Cave IV which he mentions in Supp/. V.T. 1v (1957), 24-6. In this 
Qumran calendar, whose identity with the Jubilees calendar is scarcely in 
doubt, the first and seventh months (and presumably also the fourth and 
tenth months) began on a Wednesday; and Mlle Jaubert shows that this was 
true of the Jubilees calendar too. But why should the year begin on the 
fourth day of the week and not on the first day? Because it was on the fourth 
day that the heavenly luminaries were created, more particularly the sun, 
which “God appointed...to be a great sign on the earth for days and for 
sabbaths and for months and for feasts and for years and for sabbaths of 
years and for jubilees and for all seasons of the years” (Jub. i. 9). Since the 
calendar is dependent on the sun, the calendar naturally could not begin 
before the sun was made. 

From a study of Jubilees, supported by a study of those O.T. passages 
where she finds traces of the same calendar, Mlle Jaubert then establishes 
that Sunday, Wednesday and Friday were significant days. Sunday, of course, 
was appropriate for the beginning of a new enterprise after the sabbath rest, 
and Friday was equally appropriate for the completion of an enterprise 
before the sabbath rest, while Wednesday was the day when the luminaries 
were created. In the Jubilees calendar the great festivals fell on one or an- 
other of these days—Massat and Sukkot on a Wednesday and Saba‘ét ona 
Sunday (seven weeks from the Sunday following the expiry of the week of 
Massét, and so on the 15th day of the 3rd month). And the evidence that in 
the days of the Second Temple there was a sentiment in favour of celebrating 
the festivals on constant days of the week is associated with groups following 
either the Jubilees calendar or else a mitigated form of that calendar which 
was influenced by the newer lunar calendar but made the festivals fall year by 
year on the same day of the week. 

It is noteworthy that in early post-apostolic Christianity Sunday, Wednes- 
day and Friday are the three holy days of the week, Sunday being, of course, 
the resurrection day, while Wednesday and Friday, according to the Didache, 
are the two weekly fast-days. The reviewer was not surprised when Mlle 
Jaubert made this point, and suggested a continuity between the stream 
of Christianity represented by the Didache and the Jewish calendrical tradi- 
tion which she had previously traced. But he was not only surprised but im- 
pressed when she went on to show how firmly all three of these days were 
embedded in the early Christian tradition of the events of the passion. 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday we know, but Wednesday as the day 
of Jesus’ arrest and beginning of his trials (with the corollary that the 
Last Supper fell on Tuesday evening) is attested most clearly by the 
Didascalia (and, probably in dependence on it, by Epiphanius), and inde- 
pendently by Victorinus of Pettau (d. 303) and the Book of Adam and Eve. 
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These appear to bear witness to a common liturgical tradition stemming 
from a Jewish-Christian milieu. 

But what (we ask) about the evidence of the Gospels themselves? Surely 
their evidence conflicts with this tradition? Mlle Jaubert tackles this ques- 
tion with confidence, and comes to the conclusion that the Gospels are not 
only consonant with this tradition, but that the discrepancy between the 
Synoptic and Johannine accounts disappears. Her conclusion, in short, is 
that Jesus and his disciples ate the passover meal (presumably without the 
lamb) on Tuesday evening, in accordance with a calendar in which this meal 
was always eaten on Tuesday evening.! Later on Tuesday night he was 
arrested and taken to the house of Annas; on Wednesday, Nisan 12, he 
was brought before the Sanhedrin, who promulgated their verdict on 
Thursday morning, according to the rules recorded in the Mishnah. He was then 
taken before Pilate, who referred the case to Herod Antipas (Thursday after- 
noon). Since Antipas refused to undertake the responsibility, Jesus appeared 
before Pilate again on the morning of Friday, Nisan 14, and was quickly 
sentenced to death and crucified. On that Friday afternoon the passover lambs 
were sacrificed in the Temple, and on Friday evening the passover meal was 
eaten by those who followed the official calendar. Mlle Jaubert argues that 
this reconstruction makes room not only for the proper observance of the 
tules for capital cases laid down in the Mishnah, but also for the course of 
events which, according to the New Testament record, must be accommo- 
dated between the arrest of Jesus and his crucifixion, as well as for the earlier 
events of the Holy Week. 

Her reconstruction does not accord with the prima facie impression made 
by the Gospel record. Yet the primitive Christian tradition of a three days’ 
passion, if it is not directly based on the Gospel record, is at least a living 
tradition going back early enough to be linked with the events themselves 
as they were remembered in certain Christian circles. Mlle Jaubert will not 
convince all New Testament students out of hand. But her argument, so 
carefully built up and so precisely documented at each step, must receive 
their close attention. She has infused a breath of invigorating fresh air into 
an old chronological controversy which had grown very stale, and she has 
produced a fascinating and exciting book, which will suggest many new 
ideas and strange surmises to the reader who is interested in this subject. 

F. F. BRUCE 


1 Was it for a similar reason that Jesus did not arrive in Jerusalem 
for Tabernacles in A.D. 29 until half-way through the official festival (John 
vii. 14)? 
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